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Some Phases of United States-Norwegian 
Relations in World War 1 


A Study in Diplomacy’ 
MH 
N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


HE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS between the United States 
| ana Norway in the period covered by World War I 

naturally divides itself into two parts. The first deals 
with the period in which they were both neutrals, the other 
when they were a belligerent and a neutral in that conflict. 
The two countries adopted a neutral policy early in August, 
1914. The United States became a belligerent on April 
6, 1917, while Norway remained a neutral throughout the 
war. For more than two and a half years, therefore, they 
were members of the group of neutrals which strove val- 
iantly for humanity and for the conservation of the heritage 
of the ages commonly called international law. 

The United States began to champion the rights of 
neutrals at the very beginning of World War I. William 
J. Bryan, secretary of state, was an ardent advocate of the 
amicable settlement of international disputes. If President 


1. This article is an abridgement of a paper prepared and read by the 
author at one of the sectional meetings of The Congress of the Historical 
Sciences at Oslo, Norway, in 1928, which he attended as the official 
delegate of the University of Pittsburgh. The study is a part of an 
unpublished work, The History of Norway in the World War, prepared 
by him while at the head of the section on Norway in The Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of The War Trade Board in Washington, D. C., 
1918-1919. He had an excellent opportunity in that capacity to study 
neutrality at work, and became fascinatingly interested in that phase of 
international relations. Obviously, the treatment which it has been pos- 
sible to give the subject in this brief article is quite limited and does not 
do the subject justice. This humble effort may, however, give the reader 
a desire to go into the subject more deeply. For it is an illuminating as 
well as interesting page in the history of our country. 
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Wilson had given him the support he deserved, including 
the selection of an ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
the course of world history might have been very different 
from what it has been since that date. Bryan suggested that 
the belligerents make the Declaration of London of 1909 the 
code for naval warfare in the conflict, in a note of August 6, 
1914.2 Germany replied on August 10% and Austria-Hungary 
on August 15,* 1914, that they would adopt the Declaration 
if the Allies did so. Russia replied on August 20, 1914, that 
she would follow the course of the Allies.5 Great Britain 
replied on August 26° and France on September 3, 1914," 
that the changed conditions of warfare demanded such free- 
dom of action as they deemed necessary to a successful pros- 
ecution of the war. Great Britain had never ratified the 
Declaration and naturally felt free to turn down Bryan’s 
suggestion. The Allies then proceeded to make certain 
alterations in the Declaration. Great Britain announced in 
the famous Order in Council of August 20, 1914, certain 
regulations that would govern her conduct of naval warfare.’ 
She declared that the Central Powers had adopted measures, 
including the making of Rotterdam, Holland, the chief port 
by which they would get essential foodstuffs, which she felt 
the exigencies of war demanded. France followed a like 
course. Especially annoying to neutral countries was the 
distinction between absolute and conditional contraband. 
Annoying, too, were the other forms of restrictions upon 
freedom of trade. The neutrals naturally strove for immunity 


2. The Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914, 
Supplement, p. 216. Hereafter this will be referred to as Foreign Rela- 
tions, S. 

Loc. cit. 

Ibid., 217. 

Loc. cit. 

Ibid., 218-20; 236-37. 
Ibid., 222. 

Ibid., 219-20. 
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from such restrictions, especially for the inviolability of their 
ships and cargoes. On the other hand the belligerents held 
the destruction at sea of enemy ships and their cargoes was 
essential, even though such destructive measures might prove 
as great a menace to the neutrals as to the belligerents. Mili- 
tary necessity made complete inviolability of maritime war- 
fare an ideal. Obviously the Allies used such weapons as 
they found most useful, for which reason contraband, block- 
ade, continuous voyage, presumption of hostile destination, 
visit and search, and destruction were all brought into play. 
Great Britain demanded, as was to be expected by virtue 
of her geographical location, the capacity to dominate the 
seas against any probable combination of powers. Particu- 
larly obnoxious to the neutrals was Great Britain’s use of 
her prize courts, in place of international prize courts. Again 
she was enjoying a situation created by the failure of nations 
to agree upon some fixed laws regarding prize courts. Ger- 
many also set up a prize court by the decree of August 28, 
1914.° 

The neutrals made loud protests against these measures 
of the belligerents. The United States again took up the 
cause of the neutrals. Acting Secretary of State Lansing de- 
clared in a dispatch to Page, United States ambassador to 
Great Britain, of September 26, 1914, that the British plan 
for prize courts was unacceptable to the United States. The 
United States reserved, he explained, to itself all the rights 
that she had under the laws of the nations ‘in relation to any 
losses or damages which may occur by reason of captures or 
condemnations made by the Government of Great Britain 
under the provision of the Declaration of London of 1909 


g. Foreign Relations, S., 1914, 221. 
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as modified by the order in council of August 20, 1914."™ 

Ambassador Page took up the defense of the British 
government, declaring that the war was different from other 
wars and hence demanded means to meet the grave dangers 
confronting Great Britain and her Allies.11 President Wilson 
sent a telegram to Page in which he urged him to explain 
to the British government the seriousness of the situation.” 

Lansing, realizing the uselessness of further urging the 
belligerents to adopt the Declaration of London, formally 
withdrew Bryan’s suggestion of August 6, 1914, in a note 
to the British government."* 


Norway was neither slow nor backward in her protests 
of the changed naval warfare. She was especially concerned 
with the situation in the three Scandinavian countries. She 
feared the course which Sweden and Denmark might feel 


10. Ibid., 225-32. Lansing declared: “It is a matter of grave concern to this 
Government that the particular conditions of this unfortunate war should 
be considered by His Majesty's Government to be such as to modify them 
in advancing doctrines and advocating practices which in the past aroused 
strong opposition on the part of .. . the American people. . .” 
Ibid., 248-49. Page declared: “ . . . This is not a war in the sense we have 
hitherto used the word. It is a world-clash of systems of governments, 
a struggle to the extermination of English civilization or of Prussian 
autocracy. Precedents have gone to the scrap heap . . . The present 
controversy seems here, close to the struggle, academic and of the 
smallest practical consequence compared with the grave danger of shut- 
ting ourselves off from a position of some service to civilization and of 
the people of the world .. .” 

Foreign Relations, S., 1914, 252-53. Wilson declared: “Beg that you 
will not regard the position of this Government as merely academic. 
Contact with opinion on this side the water would materially alter 
your view ... I must urge you to realize this aspect of the matter 
and to use your utmost persuasive efforts to effect an understanding, 
which we earnestly desire, by the method we have gone out of our way 
to suggest, which will put the whole case in unimpeachable form.” 
Ibid., 257-58. Lansing explained: “. . . This Government will insist 
that the rights and duties of the United States and its citizens in the 
present war be defined by the existing rules of international law and 
the treaties of the United States irrespective of the provisions of the 
Declaration of London; and that this Government reserves to itself the 
right to enter a protest or demand in each case in which those rights 
and duties so defined are violated or their free exercise interfered with 
by the authorities of His Britannic Majesty's Goverment.” 
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forced to adopt in that conflict. It was known to her that 
Germany wanted a federation of the three countries to be 
used against the Allies. This fear was soon dissipated for her 
by the conduct of Great Britain, who of course sought to 
prevent such a federation at all cost. The influence of the 
British in Norway was such as to give her no choice in the 
matter; and she refrained from any part in the establishment 
of such a federation. Norway realized that if either Sweden 
or Denmark should go to war on the side of the Central 
powers she would have to go into the war on the side of 
the Allies. —The Swedish government issued, November 12, 
1914, a communiqué to the belligerents in which it declared 
that. Sweden would maintain neutrality throughout the 
war.'* Norway approved of this declaration, for she had 
been informed by the two other Scandinavian countries 
that they would not allow themselves to be dragged into 
the war. And that, should an attempt be made by either 
group of belligerents to force them into the war, they would 
resist such efforts by force of arms. The communiqué was 
an evidence of the rapprochement between Norway and 
Sweden; and that Pan-Scandinavianism was not altogether 
an empty dream. A federation of the three Scandinavian 
countries did not materialize; but there was a very intimate 
entente between them, and the three peoples were measur- 
ably drawn much closer together.* Several important con- 
ferences were held in the course of the war at which the 


14. Foreign Relations, S., 1914, 360-61. 
15. Ibid., 159-60. Schmedeman, United States minister to Norway, declared: 
. The three monarchs have as yet not formed the ‘U nited States of 
Scandinavi ia,’ but have obtained an entente of the utmost significance. 

As the King of Sweden emphasized in his opening speech, the monarchs 
were performing a duty not only to the three nations of to-day, but, 
what is perhaps of greater importance to posterity, they would pave the 


way to an even greater understanding and closer alliance of the three 
sister kingdoms.” 
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three countries were represented by their kings, prime min- 
isters, and ministers of foreign affairs.’® 

The belligerents continued to infringe upon neutral 
rights. The Allies were especially active in that matter. Not 
only were neutral ships stopped upon the high seas and 
searched, but they were taken to an Allied port and detained 
there for long periods of time. Of course, if the ships were 
found to have broken any rules and regulations of the Allies, 
the goods on board were confiscated, and the ships disposed 
of as the Allies might determine. Mails, cablegrams, and 
radiograms were censured and the contents made use of as 
suited the purpose of the allies. The opening of private 
and diplomatic correspondence in this way gave rise to very 
serious differences between the neutrals and the Allies. The 
United States was particularly bitter over this matter and 
forced a modification in the practice.'7 Obnoxious, too, were 
the juggling of the contraband lists to suit the purposes of 
the belligerents; bunker control; and the misuse of neutral 
flags. These measures had largely failed of their more im- 
16. The first of these conferences was held at Stockholm on October 24, 1914; 

another at Malmé in December, 1914; another at Stockholm in March, 

1915; another at Copenhagen in March, 1916; another at Stockholm in 


May, 1917; another at Oslo in November, 1917; and one at Oslo in 
January, 1918. 

Foreign Relations, S., 1916, 601. The Allied Governments issued, Feb. 
15, 1916, the following, as regarded postal correspondence on the high 
seas: “Under these conditions, the Allied Governments announce: 1. 
That from the standpoint of their right of visitation and eventual arrest 
and seizure, merchandise shipped in post parcels need not and shall not 
be treated otherwise than merchandise shipped in any other manner. 
2. That the inviolability of postal correspondence stipulated by the 
eleventh convention of The Hague of 1907 does not in any way affect 
the right of the Allied Governments to visit and, if occasion arise, arrest 
and seize merchandise hidden in the wrappers, envelopes, or letters con- 
tained in the mail bags. 3. That true to their engagements and respect- 
ful of genuine ‘correspondence,’ the Allied Governments will continue, 
for the present, to. refrain on the high seas from seizing and confiscating 
such correspondence, letters, or dispatches, and will insure their speediest 


= transmission as soon as the sincerity of their character shall 
rave been ascertained.” 
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portant objective before the end of 1914: the complete con- 
trol over all neutral trade by sea between the Central powers 
and the neutral countries. New measures were accordingly 
adopted. Great Britain declared that the North sea would 
be treated as a war zone after November 2.?* All ships enter- 
ing that zone would have to follow strictly the Admiralty’s 
directions; and that after November 5, 1914, all the ships 
passing a line drawn from the northern point of the Hebrides 
through the Faroe Islands to Iceland would do so at their 
own peril. The ships of all countries wishing to trade with 
Norway, the Baltic, Denmark, and Holland were ordered to 
go, if inward bound, by the English channel and the strait 
of Dover.’® 

The Declaration of November 2, 1914, was received with 
loud protestations by the neutral powers. The Swedish 
memorandum referred to above, of November 12, 1914, and 
to which Norway and Denmark gave full approval, de- 
nounced the treatment accorded neutrals in the course of 
the war. The memorandum deprecated the practice of dis- 
regarding the established rules and regulations of inter- 
national law;?° and pointed out that such practices were 


18. Ibid., S. 1914, 464. The British government declared: “the whole of the 
North Sea must be considered a military area. Within this area merchant 
shipping of all kinds, traders of all countries, fishing craft, and all other 
vessels will be exposed to the gravest dangers from mines which it has 
been necessary to lay and from warships searching vigilantly by night 
and day for suspicious craft. 

19. Loc. cit. 

20. Ibid., 360-61. These excerpts are germane to our discussion: “It is per- 
haps conceivable that in the heat of conflict a belligerent may be prone 
to apply none but the rules which seem to be to his advantage at the time 
and thus set up a purely opportunistic international law. But invasions 
of neutral rights are not justified thereby. And in the long run this 
opportunism is against the interests of the belligerents themselves . . . 

“To keep in mind the principles of international law is to conserve 
the common heritage of the civilized nations, preventing the oblitera- 

tion of gains made through more than a century’s effort . . . 

“Grave danger menaces neutral trade from the laying of mines across 
the main commercial highways of the seas. The planting of mines with- 
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likely to defeat the very ends they were designed to achieve. 
The reaction in Germany to this Declaration was what might 
have been expected. A declaration in kind was issued by the 
German government on February 4, 1915, announcing that 
the waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, including 
the English channel, would be treated as a war zone on and 
after February 18, 1915. Every enemy merchant ship found 
in that zone would be destroyed “‘without its being always 
possible to avert dangers threatening the crews and pas- 
sengers.’’*? 

The declaration of Great Britain, January 31, 1915, 
authorizing the misuse of neutral flags by British merchant- 
men, greatly aggravated the whole situation.2? The German 
proclamation of February 4, 1915, gave the Allies grave 
concern. They feared that the neutral countries contiguous 
to the Central powers would become a base of supply for 
the Central powers. The British government issued, accord- 
ingly, two orders in council, one on March 11, the other on 
March 13, 1915, announcing that no merchant ship which 
sailed from her port of departure after March 15, 1915, would 
be allowed to proceed on her voyage to any German port. 
The same would apply also in case of a ship sailing from a 
German port after that date. Merchant ships which sailed 
from any port other than a German one after that date, 

out due regard to the safety of peaceful navigation is in flagrant violation 


of neutral rights and has not only caused considerable damage but has 
even led to the loss of many human lives. 

“The freedom of the seas and the inalienable right of neutrals to use 
the highways common to all have also been curtailed and circumscribed 
through the pretention to compel neutral vessels to take certain routes 
and call at certain ports without just cause being given by the neutrals 
for suspicion that might occasion, not to say justify, such restrictions.” 

Of course, the obvious reply to this was that the neutrals have duties 
as well as rights. The belligerents did not hesitate to hold the neutrals 
to account for giving cause for grievance against them on account of 
their conduct in such crises. 

Ibid., S., 1915, 94. 
Ibid., S., 1915, 100-101. 
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having on board goods of enemy origin, or goods which 
were enemy property, might be required to unload such 
goods at a British or Allied port.** The French government 
followed suit, issuing its famous decree on March 13, 1915.* 

The position of the neutrals had become increasingly 
more annoying, even dangerous, by these measures. Norway 
feared that Germany might seize a naval base off the coast 
of Denmark, forcing the Allies to seize a base on the Nor- 
wegian coast. If this were done, and it was very generally 
believed that such was the intention of the belligerents, the 
Northern neutrals would be forced to enter the war. The 
belligerents defended their course on the ground of military 
necessity. “They were particularly insistent in their right to 
exercise retaliation, maintaining that retaliation inhered in 
belligerency itself.2> Retaliation had of course been practiced 
from the beginning of the war. Prize courts, to have had 
validity, should have been established by international 
action. Bryan urged in a note of February 20, 1915, the 
adoption of certain restrictions on the use of retaliatory 


23. Ibid., 1915, 144-45. 

24. Ibid., 145-46. 

25. The British prize court stoutly defended the right of the use of retalia- 
tion. In the celebrated case of the Stigstad, the Court went into that 
subject in detail, holding that a belligerent has a right to disregard the 
limits of international law and to retaliate against neutral commerce if 
the - belligerent had infringed neutral rights to the detriment of the 
first belligerent. The same position was taken in the court by the case 
of the Leonora: “Disregard of a valid measure of retaliation is against 
neutrals just as justifiable in Court Prize as is breach of blockade or 
the carriage of contraband of war. The jurisdiction of a Court Prize is 
at least as essential in the neutral’s interest as in the interest of the 
belligerent, and if the Court is to have power to release in the interest 
of one, it must also have inherent power to condemn in justice to the 
other. Capture and condemnation are the prescriptive and established 
modes by which the law of nations as applicable to maritime warfare 
is enforced . . . The right of retaliation is a right of the belligerent, 
not a concession by the neutral. It is enjoyed by law and not on suf- 
france; and doubly so, as in the present case; the outrageous conduct 
of the enemy might be treated as acts of war by all mankind . . .” 

Consult Sir Erle Richards, “The British Prize Courts and the War,” 

in The British Year Book of International Law, 1920-21, 11-84. 
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measures. These measures were too useful to the bel- 
ligerents for adoption. The sinking of the Lusitania in May, 
1915, was justly condemned as an outrage against humanity. 
But Great Britain as well as Germany came in for much 
criticism, against the former because of the misuse of neutral 
flags.?" 

The position of the neutrals grew gradually worse. The 
year 1916 saw desperate efforts to force the neutrals to enter 
the war. Great Britain sought to force Norway into it by 
depriving her of much-needed coal. The use of the white 
and black lists also became more and more annoying. The 
beginning of the year 1917 saw a great change in the whole 
picture. Germany, believing herself sufficiently strong in 
her contest with the Allies, determined upon the policy of 
ruthless submarine warfare. On January 31, 1917, she issued 
the decree that after February 8, 1917, she would sink at 
sight every vessel found in the waters around the British 


Isles, in the waters along the northern and western coasts 
of France, and in the Mediterranean sea.** The reaction in 


26. Foreign Relations, S., 1915, 119-20. Bryan proposed: “1. That neither 
will sow any floating mines, whether upon the high seas or in territorial 
waters; that neither will plant on the high seas anchored mines excepi 
within cannon range of harbors for defensive purposes only; and that 
all mines shall bear the — of the government planting them and be 
so constructed as to become harmless if separated from their moorings; 
2. That neither will use submarines to attack merchant vessels of any 
nationality except to enforce the right of visit and search; 3. That each 
will require their respective merchant vessels not to use neutral flags 
for the purposes of disguise or ruse de guerre.” 

Sir Erle Richards, referred to above, concludes: “. . . Decisions of 

British Prize Courts in this war have established the right of one bel- 
ligerent to disregard the limits of International Law and to retaliate 
against neutral commerce, if the other belligerent has infringed neutral 
rights to the detriment of the first belligerent: and the Courts have given 
effect to that right by their decrees. 
The whole subject of the Lusitania is a most complex one, and will prob- 
ably never be satisfactorily explained. The only point here is to note 
that the Lusitania did misuse the neutral flag and did traffic in contra- 
band of war. 

28. Foreign Relations, S., 1917, 1, 518-20. 
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Great Britain was shown in the Order in Council of February 
22, 1917.2 The effect of these actions was to make the lot 
of the neutrals almost intolerable. In fact, the United States 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany and then 
entered the war against her, on February 5 and on April 
6, 1917, respectively. 

The entry of the United States into World War I as an 
associate of the Allies made the position of Norway and the 
other neutral powers even more precarious than before. For 
the United States, benefiting by her experiences as a neutral 
and by the experiences of the Allied powers, began a vigorous 
policy of helping the Allies block the supplies of trade be- 
tween the Central powers and the neutral countries; and of 
diverting that trade to the Allied and Associated powers. 
The debacle in Russia in March and April, 1917, made for 
still greater complications. Not only were the Russians in 
a position, under their new régime, to induce this trade 
away from both groups of belligerents, but they were in a 
position to help to mould public opinion against the bel- 
ligerents. They published many of the documents found 
in the old Romanov archives dealing with the causes of 
World War I, thereby putting the Old Guard in each of 
the belligerent groups on the defensive.*° The forces in 
each of these groups of belligerents working for defeatism 
were greatly encouraged by these exposures. All of this was 
strongly felt in each country at war, including the United 
States, and resulted in a restatement of the war aims of the 
several countries at war. This also had its bearing on the 
movement for peace. Pope Benedict XV and President Wil 
son took a prominent part in that movement.** 
29. Ibid., 493. 


go. A fruitful field for investigation! 


$i. Foreign Relations, S., 1918, 270. Contains the address o1 President Wilsot 
at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918. 
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The entry of the United States into World War I caused 
her to bear down heavily upon Norway. On July 9g, 1917, 
President Wilson issued the famous executive order for the 
control of the imports of the neutral countries through the 
control of the exports from the United States and her pos- 
sessions. Even before entering the war the United States 
had managed to control the shipping situation, creating, by 
the law of September 9, 1916, a Shipping Board. By an 
executive order of July 17, 1917, President Wilson created 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. The President of the United States was thereby in a 
position to requisition, for war purposes, alien shipping 
tonnage. It was under this measure that a very large amount 
of Norwegian shipping tonnage was acquired for such pur- 
poses by the Allied and Associated powers. 

President Wilson also created a group of war agencies, 
known collectively as The War Trade Board of the United 
States, to control the exports of the United States. The main 
purpose of this famous body was to completely isolate com- 
mercially the Central powers. Under this arrangement all 
countries to which exports of the United States were to be 
sent had to make special arrangements with the War Trade 
Board for that purpose. There was thus inaugurated an 
era of special missions to the United States. Norway sent 
a mission in charge of Nansen to negotiate treaties with her 
for that purpose. The arrangement between the United 
States and Norway for the use of Norwegian shipping ton- 
nage was, in many ways, the most important. Since Great 
Britain also needed Norwegian shipping tonnage, the alloca- 
tion of such tonnage became somewhat complicated. It was 
finally agreed that Great Britain and the United States should 
each have half of the available tonnage from Norway. It was 
not until April go, 1918, however, that a treaty was agreed 


16 
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to specifying the amount of exports which might be sent to 
Norway, and maturing a plan for the control of that export 
trade. The United States also had her “white” and “black” 
lists for trading purposes. She received, as was natural, her 
share of criticism for the part she played in this matter. She 
did a commendable thing in refusing to be a party to a plan 
to force the neutrals to abstain from trading with Germany 
and her allies. 

This article may be brought to an end by a brief state- 
ment of the differences between Norway and the United 
States over the damages for the shipping tonnage requisi- 
tioned from Norwegian shipowners during World War I. 
After several months of negotiations the two countries 
agreed, on June go, 1921, to submit the whole question 
at issue between them to the Hague Tribunal.’* Three 
arbitrators were chosen, one by the two countries involved, 
and the third by the President of the Swiss federation. The 
two countries were ably represented before the tribunal by 
learned counsel. The tribunal met at The Hague from 
July 22 to October 13, 1922. The tribunal maintained that 
it was a legal institution possessing, by the common consent 
of the two parties to the controversy, powers of compulsory 
jurisdiction, independent of the national courts of the two 
countries to the issue. The tribunal held that Norway did 
not possess the power to refuse to recognize the municipal 
law of the United States; and that the United States had 
no right to claim to be governed wholly by its own statutes 
in the matter at issue. The tribunal held that the note of 
Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation of October 6, 1917, to Nansen, head 


32. Foreign Relations, 1927, S., u, 583-86. 
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of the Norwegian special mission to the United States, was 
binding upon the United States.* 

The tribunal also held that although “restraint of 
princes” might well be invoked in disputes between private 
citizens, it could not be invoked by the United States against 
Norway.** The tribunal further held that definite specified 
legislation of the United States in 1917, which mobilized 
the industries of the United States, was legal and that there 
was nothing in that emergency legislation that was contrary 
to international law. But while the tribunal allowed this, 
it held that “in the exercise of eminent domain the right of 
friendly alien property must always be fully respected. Those 
who ought not to take property without making just com- 
pensation at the time or at least without due process of law 
must pay the penalty of their action.” The tribunal denied, 
accordingly, the contention of the United States that “it 
was a case of consequential damages which are not awarded 
in the United States.” The tribunal held, on the contrary, 
that when the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation informed Nansen, on October 6, 1917, that “the 
United States had taken ‘title,’ the Board had implicity ad- 
mitted that the ownership of all liens, rights, and equities 
33- The tribunal cited this part of Hurley’s Note: “Since these vessels have 

been completely and permanently taken over by the United States, it 
does seem to me that the former Norwegian owners need not be at all 
concerned over the question of insurance. The responsibility for loss or 
injury to the vessels is entirely in the hands of the United States, since 
the United States now holds title to the vessels. The former owners have, 
under our Consitution and under statutes governing the matter, a claim 
against the United States for just compensation, which I hope may be 
satisfactorily adjusted at an early date.” 

The tribunal held that “International law and justice are based upon 

the principle of equality between states. No state can exercise towards 

the citizens of another civilized state the power of eminent domain 
without paying just compensation as determined by an impartial tribunal 
if necessary.” 

Consult James Brown Scott, “Norwegian Claims Case between Norway 


and the United States. Decided October 13, 1922,” in The Hague Court 
Reports (Second Series) , 39-82. 
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set forth in the fifteen shipbuilding contracts had been 
transferred to the United States by the operation of law.” 
At the same time the tribunal held that “discrimination 
against claimants has not been sufficiently arbitrary to justify 
any special claim for damages by the Kingdom of Norway, 
apart from damages for use, for the time of the war, as far 
as the taking and keeping for (title during that time was 
necessary.” The Hague tribunal made its Award on October 
13, 1922. It was an order upon the government of the United 
States to pay to the fifteen Norwegian shipping interests, 
claimants in the dispute, the sum of $11,955,000.00, plus 
6% interest from the date the money fell due. The tribunal 
also allowed the Page Brothers, United States citizens, the 
sum of $22,800.00 for their claims, this amount to be de- 
ducted from the sum allowed the fifteen Norwegian claim- 
ants. 

Mr. Hughes, secretary of state, formally protested the pro- 
ceedings, no less than the findings of the Hague tribunal, 
claiming that the government of the United States did not 
believe that the Hague tribunal possessed the authority which 
itclaimed. In any event the United States would not recog- 
nize the decision as a precedent in matters of this nature. 
The Congress of the United States ordered the sum paid 
and it was duly paid in the amount awarded by the Hague 
tribunal. And an interesting incident in the relations of the 
United States of America and Norway was closed. 
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consisting of two great political divisions: the Com- 

monwealth and the Colonial empire, with India 
dangling between in a transitional position, soon destined, it 
is hoped, to fall into the first category. If the Commonwealth 
constitutes something new in international politics—an asso- 
ciation of independent states joined through allegiance to a 
common crown—the Colonial empire represents imperialism 
in its more traditional form. Here some sixty million people, 
the vast majority non-European, living in at least 36 distinct 
colonial governmental units and occupying more than two 
million square miles, are under the firm and absolute rule 
of the British Colonial Office. 

In this Colonial empire, Great Britain has gone further 
than any other major imperial power in establishing political 
machinery through which local opinion can gain expression.! 
The usual colonial constitution provides for a governor, an 
executive, and a legislative council. In the last named body, 
the membership usually comprises elected unofficials, nom- 
inated unoflicials, nominated officials, and ex-officio members. 
These various elements vary in their numerical relationship 
from one colony to another in a way calculated to bewilder 
the average student but to evoke the gratitude of most con- 
stitutional historians. But no matter how the composition 
of these colonial constitutions may vary, they all provide, 
except in rare instances, for the ultimate authority of the 


Ts BriTIsH empire may be conveniently thought of as 


1. R.L. Buell, International Relations (New York, 1925) , p. 365. 
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British Colonial Office. This effective imperial control is 
usually referred to as crown colony government. 

In the legislature of such crown colonies, the governor 
usually possesses a government or “official majority,” pledged 
to do his bidding, and an “unofficial minority” plays the réle 
of the independent criticism of the parliamentary opposition. 
Thus the British Colonial Office through the agency of the 
governor controls the government of the many dependencies 
in its charge. Such control is usually justified on the ground 
that Great Britain is responsible for the defense of all non- 
self-governing colonies, for their financial responsibility, and 
for their general welfare. In particular it is pointed out that 
the imperial treasury advances grants-in-aid to any colonial 
possession in need of financial assistance and also stands as the 
guarantor for more than half a million dollars of bonds and 
loans floated by the colonial governments. 

There has been directed, from time to time, complaints 
against the official majority in crown colonies which always 
votes as the government directs.2, The institution of the 
“official majority” so characteristic of crown colonies does 
not exist, however, by reason of haphazard chance but results 
from the careful formulation by the Colonial Office of a 
basic policy, the principle of which was laid down in a cir- 
cular, dated 17th August, 1868, by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, then secretary of state for the colonies. In this 
document the duties of both the officials and unofficials are 
stated. The governor is “bound of course to obey the 
Queen’s commands conveyed to him by the Secretary of State, 


2. Cmd. 1679, Report by the Hon. E. F, L. Wood on His Visit to the West 
Indies and British Guiana (London, 1928), p. 27. 

3- The following quotations from the Buckingham circular are taken from 
H. Wrong, The Government of the West Indies (Oxford, 1923), p. 141. 
The circular is also quoted in full in Sir Charles Bruce, The Broadstone of 
Empire, Problems of Crown Colony Government (London, 1910), 1, pp. 
234-241. 
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in his legislative as well as in his executive capacity, whether 
or not the course prescribed accords with his personal views 
and opinions.” The ex-officio members are ’’subject to obli- 
gations similar to those of the Governor . . . and they may, 
if necessary, be required to support the Crown in the Legis- 
lature.” Official members, holding their seats by personal 
nomination, are expected to “give a general and effective sup- 
port to the Governor’s measures in the Legislature” and may 
be required to resign if they fail to do so. Nominated unoff- 
cial members have more leeway; they are expected to “co- 
operate with the crown in its general policy, and not oppose 
the crown on any important question without strong and 
substantial reasons, but of the validity of these reasons they 
will themselves be the judge.” As for the elected unofficial 
members, they are the sole judge of what their policy and 
vote shall be. The despatch further declared that the im- 
perial government could not accept the obligation for the 
government of crown colonies unless in every instance the 
power of the crown, by means of the official majority, should 
be paramount in the legislature. 

This historic Despatch of the Duke of Buckingham laid 
down the essential procedure and machinery of crown colony 
government, and in all respects it remains the accepted prac- 
tice today. It is true that it is annoying, to say the least, for 
the elected members to be confronted by a “mechanical 
majority”—a long row of officials who scarcely open their 
mouths except to say “yes” or “no.” Lord Olivier’s experience 
in this matter is valuable. Regarding the exasperation pro- 
duced among the elected members, he says: 

“What is the use,” they protest, “of our coming here to talk and to urge 
what we, as representative men of the Colony, know to be expedient and 


just for our constituents, when the Governor has made up his mind 
beforehand or the Colonial Office has given him his orders? The official 
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automatons of the mechanical majority do not even take the trouble to 
attend to what we are saying, but sit silent, bored and yawning, till the 
time comes for them to vote, not as they may think, but as they are bid.’4 

British colonial authorities maintain, however, that as 
long as the secretary of state for the colonies is held responsi- 
ble for the administration of the crown colonies, some 
machinery must exist in order to prevent the executive be- 
coming powerless in case of a deadlock in the legislative coun- 
cil. A good case in point is Jamaica, which became a crown 
colony in 1865. In 1884, the elective principle was granted as 
a result of a royal commission’s findings.’ The constitution 
was, by order-in-council, fixed at thirty members—the gover- 
nor and five ex-officio members, other persons not exceeding 
ten nominated, and fourteen elected members.6 The 
Colonial Office determined to try a liberal experiment, and 
the full quota of nominated members was not appointed, 
thus giving the elected members a majority in the legislative 
council. This situation lasted fifteen uneasy years, when in 
1899 the inevitable happened. A deadlock arose between the 
elected members and the government over a tariff bill, which 
caused Joseph Chamberlain, then the colonial secretary, to 
instruct the governor, Sir Augustus Hemming, to complete 
the full quota of nominated members necessary to pass the 
desired legislation. The fundamental reasons leading to the 
Colonial Office’s attention are well expressed in a Despatch to 
the Governor of Jamaica: 


The first is that the “Home Government” in Sir David Barbour’s 


words, “is in the last resort, responsible for the financial condition of 
Jamaica.” 


4. Lord Olivier, “Crown Colony Government,” Crown Colonist (London, 
1932) , 1, Pp. 205. 

5. C. 3840, West Indies: Report of the Royal Commission, I. Jamaica (Lon- 
don, 1884) , pp. 76-86. 

6. C. P. Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies (Oxford, 1906) , 
I, p. 115. 
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The second is, that as a “working compromise” the existing system 
has failed. It is a compromise but it has not worked. I am not so much 
concerned with principle as with practice. 

It is in fact impossible, except where tact and good will and friendly 
feeling exist in an unusual degree, for the Government of a country to 
be carried on when those who are responsible for it are in a permanent 
minority in the Legislature. I decline to allow the Jamaica Government 
to remain in that position any longer—not merely because it is unfair to 
them, but also recognizing the ultimate responsibility of His Majesty's 
Government for the solvency of the Colony, I must ensure that measures 
which they consider necessary are carried out.? 

“Since then,” writes a noted authority on the West Indies, 
“the official members have been in a majority and the func- 
tions of the elected members have been reduced to those 
prescribed in the Duke of Buckingham’s despatch of Aug. 
17th, 1868.’8 

When Mr. E. F. L. Wood, then parliamentary under- 
secretary for the colonies, now Lord Halifax, visited the West 
Indies in 1921-1922, upon receiving numerous complaints 
against the use of official majorities in the Leeward and 
Windward islands, he took care to explain that every work- 
able scheme of government should contain some device to 
prevent a deadlock between the departments of the constitu- 
tion, and that such was the case in pure crown colonies and in 
those possessing responsible government. In those possessions 
where a strong unofficial element existed in the legislature, the 
only recourse, to guarantee that the colonial secretary should 
wield ultimate power, was the use of the official majority. 
The only recommendation made by Mr. Wood was that the 
governors should give ‘‘the utmost consideration to the views 
of unofficial members of Councils.”® It must not be supposed 
that the elective members are powerless or that their views 

7. Cd. 125, Despatch of — to Governor Hemming, August 22, 

1899 (London, 1900) , 


8. A. E. Aspinall, The Buitish West Indies (London, 1912), p. 305. 
g. Cmd. 1679, op. cit., p. 28. 
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carry little weight. Lord Lugard, on this subject, declares: 
“The influence on legislation which is exerted by the Council 
and the extent to which Bills submitted to it are modified and 
improved before being finally passed, depends, of course, on 
the interest taken by the members, especially by the unoffi- 
cials, and the ability with which their views are presented.”!° 

What may be termed the golden age of crown colony gov- 
ernment existed from its definite crystallization in the mid- 
nineteenth century to 1914. Following the first world war, 
the influence of Wilsonian self-determination became evident 
in numerous colonies. As a result, Great Britain introduced 
a novel form of government in Malta which differed radically 
from conventional crown colony rule. 

The fundamental feature of this constitution was its 
dyarchical principle, which attempted to reconcile the grant 
of responsible government in all internal matters, while pre- 
serving effective imperial control over questions of imperial 
policy. This objective was achieved by setting up two con- 
current systems of government, one for imperial the other 
for domestic matters. The governor was assigned two quite 
different capacities, one as the constitutional head of the 
Maltese administration and the other as the imperial officer 
managing certain stipulated affairs reserved to the British 
government." 

In addition to constitutional reform in Malta, there was a 
general, if cautious, liberalization of crown colony govern- 
ment in several other instances; and in the case of Ceylon the 
advance toward self-government was especially marked. 

While an effort was thus made by the British Colonial 
Office to meet growing colonial nationalism, consequent 

. Lord Lugard, The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa (London, 

1929) , pp. 118-119. 


. Cmd. 1321, Papers Relating to the New Constitution of Malta (London, 
1921). 
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events showed that the problem was not to be easily solved. 
In the case of Malta, the grant of domestic responsible govern- 
ment set off a dangerous political controversy involving the 
Catholic Church and exacerbated by Fascist intrigue from 
Rome. This finally led to the suspension of the constitution 
in 1933.)? 

In Ceylon, the new constitution proved unsatisfactory. 
The most nationalistic elements in the island were not 
placated, and repeated friction between the governor and 
Ceylonese politicians resulted. Further constitutional ad- 
vances were demanded and the situation was critical on the 
eve of the second world war. It seems quite clear that once 
the official majority is given up in a colony as the technique 
of imperial control there can be no satisfactory halting place 
until complete self-government is realized. 

Recent developments in Ceylon seem to suggest that the 
Colonial Office appreciates this fact. In May, 1943, the 
colonial secretary announced in the House of Commons that 
revision of Ceylon’s constitution would be taken up immedi- 
ately after the war. 

Much publicity has been given to the Cripp’s proposal by 
which the British government outlined its procedure for 
ensuring full self-government to India following the cessation 
of the present world conflict. The British government’s pro- 
posal for post-war constitutional changes, in Ceylon, while 
not dealing with a problem as complex and significant as that 
found in India is, nevertheless, of unusual importance indi- 
cating, as it does, the scope and nature of constitutional devel- 
opment to be followed after the second world war in the 
British Colonial empire. In its pledge to Ceylon, the British 
government announced that the island would have “full 


1g. Eric A. Walker, The British Empire: Its Structure and Spirit (London, 
1948) » p. 176. 
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responsible government under the Crown in all matters of 
internal civil administration” but that H. M. Government 
would retain “control of the provision, construction, main- 
tenance, security, staffing, manning and sue of such defenses, 
equipment, establishments and communications as H. M. 
Government may deem necessary for the naval, military and 
air security of the Commonwealth, the cost thereof being 
shared between the two governments in agreed proportions.” 
Furthermore, ‘“‘Ceylon’s relations with foreign countries and 
with other parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations will 
be subject to the control and direction of H. M. Govern- 
ment.’’1% 

In a world where power politics thus far has reigned 
supreme and where the rule of law in international relations 
is as yet only a growing aspiration rather than an imminent 
realization, it may be that advanced colonial populations in 
the crown colonies will be content with self-government in 
the domestic sphere, leaving thé Colonial Office with the 
main responsibility for defense and foreign affairs. In the 
majority of crown colonies, however, the official majority will 
be retained. 

It should be stressed that the abolition of imperial control 
advocated as the solution for what is termed imperialism is 
not as simple as its proponents believe. In certain colonial 
areas in the British empire, such as Kenya, Northern Rhode- 
sia, and Nyasaland, the exit of the Colonial Office would 
mean handing over several million African natives to the 
tender mercies of a few thousand aggressive European 
planters and traders. In West Africa, self-government on a 
western model would mean the monopolizing of government 
by a small minority of detribalized African intellectuals domi- 
ciled in the coastal towns. In the hinterland, the great bulk 


1g. Quotation cited in Crown Colonist (London, 1943) , x11, p. 476. 
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of the African population still give their loyalty to their chiefs 
and the traditional tribal system, yet these have been repudi- 
ated by the detribalized coastal Africans.1* In the case of 
Malaya and of Fiji, the question should be asked, “‘Self-gov- 
ernment and independence for whom”? For, in the former, 
the Malays stand little chance of competing politically or 
economically with the domiciled Indian and Chinese com- 
munities and in the latter the native islander could hardly 
hold his own against the enterprising Indian community. 

All the difficulties thus far cited exist in important col- 
onies where the population is not culturally homogeneous. 
There are also other colonies where the population is rela- 
tively homogeneous but generally backward. In such cases it 
seems too much to expect the primitive races, at this time, 
to be able to stand alone in our modern world. 

As is the case with most important questions in the field 
of post-war reconstruction, the problem of colonies is usually 
over-simplified. The issue is not between the continuance of 
imperial control on the one hand and its complete abolition 
on the other, but rather how to develop a greater realization 
of responsibility, on the part of the world’s advanced peoples, 
for the progress and welfare of colonial populations. Whether 
this should remain the individual task of several imperial 
powers, as at present, the responsibility of some international 
body through a pooling of colonies, or some blend between 
the two are questions that can only be answered by thorough 
examination of the facts involved. The study of the anthro- 
pology, the social and economic needs, and political aspira- 
tions of colonial peoples should constitute one of the foremost 
priorities of scholarship in the critical period of post-war 
reconstruction that lies ahead. 


14. See the interesting discussion in W. K. Hancock, Empire in the Changing 
World (London, 1943) , chapter v1, “Colonial Self-Government.” 
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of western desert into mining camp, farm, crossroads 

town and city, he is likely to work out some graphic 
distinction between land unsettled and land settled: without 
understanding the frontier in the larger sense, he marks a 
frontier on a map so that he may understand it better. Such 
is the outer edge of the zone having more than six inhabitants 
per square mile, adapted from the decennial census reports 
because often convenient for generalities rather than because 
always significant for particulars. The census line, though 
an approximation, is official, ascertainable, a regularly occur- 
ring test of some common denominator of importance. 
Usually it lags behind the mining rush; it precedes the 
more sober growth of networks of cities. It sometimes pre 
cedes and sometimes follows that other official line of the 
western advance, the line of the states within the United 
States, the eastern boundary of the territorial belt. 

The state has a prima facie claim to be considered as 
behind the frontier stage in a political sense. If it is not 
capable of self-government by every reasonable criterion, still 
it has self-government, and this by act of Congress. The 
territory, however, was always at least open to suspicion of 
encompassing a part of the frontier: in territorial status 
there was implication of deficiency and yet of growth in 
population, wealth, and political sobriety. Beyond the belt 
of the territories, especially until 1850, lay an unorganized 
region not yet a part of the frontier or not intended to be 
a part of the frontier: Indian country and desert. Yet this 


\ $ THE STUDENT of the frontier puzzles over the growth 
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grouping never corresponded very closely to reality. New 
Mexico, settled before Massachusetts bay, was a candidate 
for statehood over sixty-two years, while Nevada became 
a rotten-borough state after three years in territorial organi- 
zation. In no case could it be said that admission or terri- 
torial organization came at a moment when the frontier 
process ended, and when the frontier line, being flush with 
the political boundary, moved on westward. 

The territory had no immutable function. It was always 
a frontier unit in a very loose sense in that it overlapped 
some frontier. In addition, it was sometimes a frontier unit 
by prior intent, staked out by the general government to 
advance or to mold western settlement. Whether founded 
before or after first settlement, it was increasingly a frontier 
unit in that it was dominated and molded by the frontier 
itself. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 was more for a fron- 
tier to come than for a frontier in being. The dying Congress 
of the Confederation, preoccupied with financial difficulties 
and badgered by speculators, outlined a political framework 
to attract prospective land purchasers. It was the peculiarly 
good fortune of the United States and of the settlers along 
the Ohio that the Ordinance came when it did. The demands 
of the Society of the Cincinnati in 1783 had looked to a 
semi-independent soldiers’ state; Jefferson’s Ordinance of 
1784 likewise sketched out states, but no preliminary stages 
of dependency. After July of 1787, while grievances accu- 
mulated, the United States seemed to lose all capacity for 
legislation over a two year period, and it shortly afterward 
developed sectional and partisan jealousies which might 
easily have prejudiced enactment of a liberal and far-sighted 
plan for the control of dependent territories. By 1803, the 
Federalists were sure that they had not contemplated the 
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free and unlimited admission of states at Philadelphia in 
the summer of 1787,' whatever they had done when they 
accepted the Ordinance at New York. 

The individual land claimants for whose accommodation 
the great Ordinance was framed followed generally along 
after territorial organization in the early national period. 
Not until 1800 did the line of settlement reach beyond the 
line of the states. Then it reached around a narrow strip 
of settlement along the Ohio as far south as the Muskingum 
in Ohio Territory, thirteen years under organization. In 
no case, excepting Florida, did the line of six to the square 
mile appear in a territory in more than one decennial census 
report: statehood followed fairly promptly on settlement. 
In no case, until the admission of Nevada in 1864, did 2 
state appear wholly beyond the line of settlement: settlemen\ 
preceded statehood. Land could not be occupied legally 
before the surveyor-general for the territory had staked it 
out; it could not be occupied safely before governor, secre- 
tary, and judges had arrived and instituted regular govern- 
ment. 


The American pioneer, however, characteristically did 
not always wait for what was legal and safe, as the sixteet 
preémption laws before 1841 attest. Within the territorie: 
pioneers pushed out of the settled regions, demanding new 
surveys and new county organizations, roads, and militia pro- 
tection. Beyond the territories they still pushed out, again 
demanding surveys. Eventually, because it became customary 


1. Gouverneur Morris wrote that “I always thought that, when we should 
acquire Canada and Louisiana it would be proper to govern them as 
provinces, and allow them no voice in our councils. In wording the 
third section of the fourth article, I went as far as circumstances would 
permit to establish the exclusion. Candor obliges me to add my belief, 
that, had it been more pointedly expressed, a strong opposition would 
have been made.” To Henry W. Livingston, Dec. 4, 1803. Jared Sp»rks 
The Life of Gouverneur Morris . . . (Boston, 1832) , U1, p. 192. 
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to have it, they asked for new territorial organization. Initial 
settlement preceded government in Orleans, Louisiana, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, and Utah territories. In Utah, the new 
régime was not welcome, but in general, by 1836, territorial 
government had become popular enough in form to be in- 
cluded among normal frontier demands. 

Simply as a unit for land sales, the territory never proved 
completely satisfactory. It was not enough to bring the land 
office to the settler in 1800. In each territorial act, Congress 
provided for a territorial surveyor-general, whose bailiwick 
coincided with the new political unit while remaining as 
independent of it as the systems of post offices and post roads, 
But within the territory the surveyor seldom kept up with 
the advance guard of the frontier of settlement. He lagged 
behind even during the relatively steady and orderly advance 
into the Old Northwest, held back by lack of funds as well 
as by the process of quitting Indian titles. With the advance 
into the high plains, where the government quarter-section 
gave way to railroad land grants, to cattle ranges and mineral 
claims, the formal land office claim lost still more of its 
former significance. The old line of six to the square mile 
likewise had little meaning in stock and mining country: 
even a half century after Turner noted the passing of the 
frontier, at the American Historical Association meeting of 
1893, the Rocky Mountain and Great Basin areas were merely 
dotted with islands of settlement. ‘The old frontier line of 
settlement seems fixed at the one hundred and. third merid- 
ian, beyond which a frontier has passed, but a. frontier dif- 
ferent from that of the fertile, well-watered Ohio Valley 
farm. 

Closely related to the territory of land sales was the ter- 
ritory of Indian control. Protection from the aborigines 
was, indeed, often of greater concern to the settler than the 
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formal bounding of the land he farmed. The Ohio Asso- 
ciates could have sold few farms in district where previous 
settlers had gained possession by purchase but lost it by the 
tomahawk. The United States itself had both an interest 
in the public lands and a responsibility for the safety of 
settlers and for the peaceable disposition of Indian relations. 
A few weeks after passing the Ordinance of 1787, Congress 
united the functions of territorial governor and superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs. 

Bringing together the governorship and the Indian ad- 
ministration was clearly an economy measure. It had a 
certain logic as long as Indian relations were on a diplomatic 
basis and as long as territorial administration proceeded 
through the Department of State. It had some rough con- 
venience, if not logic, in representing in one officer the 
normally contrary interests of the civil administration under 
the Department of State and of the Indian administration 
under the Office of Indian Affairs and Department of the 
Interior.2 The chairman of the Committee on Territories 


during the territory-building period of 1861-1868 told the 
House that: 


You cannot more cheaply and more economically govern these 
Indians than by having your Territories cut up, and your Governors 
appointed to superintend and take charge of those Indians.8 


That there was no necessary economy in such an arrangement 
was apparent as soon as Governor St. Clair retreated before 
Little Turtle in 1791, but it was not until 1870 that the 
combination of functions was discontinued. By this time 
territorial organization had extended beyond the ninety- 
fifth meridian and had enveloped the plains and mountain 


2. “Executive Minutes of Governor John W. Geary,” Transactions of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, 1v (1890) , p. 641. 

3. Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., March 17, 1864, p. 1169; ibid., goth 
Cong., 2d sess., June 3, 1868, pp. 2800-2801. 
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Indians physically, if not politically, in districts whose civil 
governorship alone was no part-time assignment. There was 
a natural incompatibility between the duties of a political 
officer selected ostensibly as an executive, dependent for 
political favor on a constituency of settlers, and the duties 
of an administrator intended to watch over groups of ab- 
origines whose enemies were those same settlers. Few men 
had the time to fill the two jobs; few enough were well 
qualified to fill only one of them. The settlers had means 
of protecting themselves, through their territorial legisla- 
tures, against incompetent political governors; the Indians, 
all but helpless in the face of neglect and mistreatment, were 
the chief sufferers in the overlapping of territorial and Indian 
affairs. If matters came to an Indian war or massacre, both 
settlers and Indians suffered together. 

Indian administration, strictly speaking, had never been 
a part of the territorial system, though Congress borrowed 
the territory as a geographical unit and the governor as an 
individual to make a paper disposition of the Indian prob- 
lem. Essentially and legally the territory was a unit of the 
national domain over which Congress exercised municipal 
authority, a unit with only such privileges of self-government 
as Congress chose to grant. Especially in the early period— 
roughly until 1816—national authority was paramount both 
legally and in practice: the territory was a unit for the trans- 
mission of authority, for political control. After 1816, na- 
tional authority continued unimpaired, but the privileges 
of self-government gained dominance in the operation of 
the territorial machinery. 

As a unit of political control, the early territory reflected 

E. D. Holbrook to Pres., May 1, 1867: Terr. Papers, Idaho, 1, pp. 348-349- 

C. E. Mix to Holbrook, Aug. 8, 1867. Jbid., p. 111. John Hailey, The 


History of Idaho (Boise, 1910) , pp. 166-167. D. W. Cooley to Jas. Harlan, 
April 10, 1886. Terr. Papers, Mont., I, p. 57. 
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Congress’ familiarity with the eighteenth century British 
crown colony as much as any sentiment for free republican 
institutions. A popularly elected legislature probably would 
have contributed more expense than wisdom to the workings 
of government in a sparsely populated, half-wild region;® 
this is suggested in the experiences of the later territories, 
which had full-fledged legislatures from the start. But Gov- 
ernor St. Clair’s unpopularity in Northwest Territory sprang 
from the general dissatisfaction with his autocratic preroga- 
tives as well as from his partisanship and personal distasteful- 
ness. If the military rule in Louisiana from 1803 to 1804 
was less unpopular, it was because the French and Spanish 
speaking population was accustomed to nothing better; in 
authorizing the régime, Congress was not so much following 
eighteenth century methods as postponing attack on a new 
situation. Extent and novelty of the problems notwithstand- 
ing, Congress in those early years tended to turn over the 
knotty problems of frontier government to its own agencies 
rather than to the agents of the frontier constituency. 
According to the Ordinance of 1787, the territory with 
legislature of governor and judges gave way to the territory 
with appointed council and elected assembly; in 1816, Con- 
gress introduced the territory with completely elective legis- 
lature, which was less a unit of control than a framework for 
self-government. When both houses of the legislature were 
chosen by popular vote, the general structure of territorial 
government differed from the ordinary structure of state gov- 
ernment only in the appointment of governor, secretary, and 
judges by the president. Missouri passed to this stage in 1816, 
followed by Arkansas (1820), Florida (1826), and Michigan 


5» See William J. Trimble, The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire 


... (Madison, 1914), p. 246, where he points out the greater efficiency 
of the Canadian political unit. 
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(1827) ; after 1827, there were no more new continental terri- 
tories with partially or wholly appointed legislatures. The 
older forms might have been more efficient, from the congres- 
sional point of view, but the newer form was demanded by 
the settlers® and seemed less autocratic to a more democrati- 
cally inclined Congress. By 1858, the citizens of the former 
Minnesota Territory west of the new state of Minnesota 
organized their own territory. The citizens of the Pike's 
Peak region of Kansas Territory followed with the Territory 
of Jefferson in 1859. These territory-makers were no less 
spirited than the state-makers of the revolutionary and early 
national periods. Their attempts show a curious misunder- 
standing of constitutional law. They also mark the great 
changes that had occurred since the time of the state of 
Franklin in the territorial institution and, as a consequence, 
in attitudes toward it. Incidentally, the grievance of the ter- 
ritory-makers in the Pike’s Peak country gives point to what 
a glance at the map strongly suggests: that large territories, 
such as Northwest Territory of 1787, Louisiana of 1805, 
Michigan of 1818, Oregon of 1848, Kansas and. Nebraska of 
1854, could not be effective frontier units over more than 
very small parts of their total areas. 

Self-government developed both within and without the 
territorial system proper. In the first months of territorial 
existence, even after 1827, there could be no self-government 
within the system, for the system itself was incomplete. The 
governor necessarily exercised autocratic powers in estab- 
lishing the capital, calling elections, defining judicial districts. 
Even beyond the period of organization, there was often a 
period of political pump-priming in which the legislature 
6. Turner points out that the origins of the Ordinance of 1787 itself must 

be traced to the Ohio Valley as well as to New England. “The Ohio 


Valley in American History,” The Frontier in American History (New 
York, 1920) , pp. 168-169. 
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met but found little wealth to tax, in which the small national 
subsidy covered all or the major expenses of territorial gov- 
ernment.’ The proposals of 1864-66 to turn the southern 
states to territorial status, in that they failed, suggest that 
the old autocratic aspects of the territory were largely gone, if 
not completely forgotten. That they were not forgotten be- 
came evident in the adaptation of the Utah government— 
finally through an extraordinary commission, it is true—to the 
uses of the anti-Mormon crusade. 

With the legislature once established, however, there soon 
appeared counties and municipalities, probate judges and 
justices of the peace, constituting a fabric of local government 
in little wise different from local government in the states. 
On the territorial scale, the legislature created departments, 
laid and collected taxes, erected buildings, constituted a 
militia; first the legislature and later the people elected a 
delegate who corresponded in high degree to a Congressman. 
When statehood came, the transition was slight, for the con- 
stitutional convention found the system established by terri- 
torial law under the organic act not very different from the 
systems of the state constitutions which served as its models, 
and the convention ordinarily had few enduring grievances 
against either. Visitors to the territories often remarked the 
absence of subordinate attitudes; residents took so keen an 
interest in national affairs that in later years they sometimes 
thought that they remembered voting in national elections. 

As a framework for self-government, the territory also 
permitted types of political self-expression decidedly not con- 
7. Schneider says that no taxes were levied or paid in Dakota up to 1865, 

possibly because of the belief that the United States paid all expenses. 

Eugene Curie Schneider, “Taxation in Dakota Territory,” South Dakota 

Historical Collections, xu (1926) , p. 405. 

House Journal, 37th Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 20, 1862, 298; ibid., March 12, 


1862, 437. Cf. also Cong. Globe, 37th Cong. 2d sess., Feb. 25, 1862, 940- 
941; 38th Cong., ist sess., S. Rep’t 8 (Feb. 8, 1864). 
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templated by Congress. The appointed governor, secretary, 
or judge had practically local as well as legally national 
responsibilities. In election years he aspired to return to 
Washington as territorial delegate. Between elections, he 
had to court territorial favor for mere continuance in office, 
if not for reappointment. Always there was prospect of office 
under statehood, especially of a senatorship, which offered 
change of scene as well as ample income. He might ride east 
on government mileage, and he might ride less comfortably; 
Horace Greeley at Pike’s Peak had seen citizens ready to ride 
out of town on a rail any appointed officer from no farther 
east than eastern Kansas. 

The officer who did not and could not forsake the West 
for a more comfortable place in the East faced a considerable 
dependence on the legislature. Congress had been wise 
enough to deny it the best weapon of the pre-revolutionary 


colonial assembly, complete control over the governor's salary. 


But official salaries were painfully low, and the western cost of 
living was painfully high. Legislatures learned to vote “in- 
creased compensation,” ostensibly because salaries were not 
sufficient to maintain competent officers, but with the effect 
that the officers had to demonstrate their competency by 
acting in agreement with the legislatures. In Montana, 
according to Governor Potts, 

The granting of extra compensation to U. S. officers is only used 

. to bribe . . . officers for whenever the officers disagree with the 
majority of the Legislature, the compensation is repealed . . .® 
There was always at least the suspicion that the practice 
was not an inducement to get good men to go . . . and hold 
g. B. F. Potts to Lyman Trumbull, Feb. 17, 1871. Potts letter book. (Cf. 


Montana Council Journal, 4th sess., Dec. 12, 1867, pp. 230-231, 233; and 
Cong. Globe, 41st Cong., gd sess., Feb. 4, 1871, p. 970. 
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office, but with a view to controlling them after they got 
there.?° 

After Congress prohibited (1873) payment of ‘“‘compen- 
sation other than that provided by the laws of the United 
States to the governors and secretaries,”"! subsidies continued 
indirectly through various subterfuges. 

Control of territorial justice could be accomplished 
through the purse and ballot or through the legislature's 
power to define judicial districts and establish lower courts. 
In an emergency the normally even division of judicial duties 
became “‘sage-brush districting,” by which an unpopular 


judge was assigned to counties where the duties were arduous 
or almost non-existent. When the Colorado legislature failed 
to procure removal of Mr. Justice Armour in 1862, it “ban- 
ished [him] to a remote district for the avowed purpose of 
getting rid of his presence . . . ’!* Such devices were most 
practicable where the business of the banished judge could be 


handled by other courts without great inconvenience. In 
Utah, probate judges for many years exercised a broad juris- 
diction which drew away practically all the legal business 
from the district judges.'* Congress came to realize that the 
“federal courts” alone could not handle all the business of a 
large and flourishing territory even when it was districted 
evenly, and with more or less license the legislatures estab- 
lished county courts and extended the jurisdiction of probate 
and justices’ courts. In the background were the miners’ 
courts and vigilante courts, most active in emergencies. 

The territory of self-government thus looked to statehood. 
By the time statehood approached, normally national finan- 


Cong. Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., Feb. 4, 1871, p. 971. 

17 Stat. (Jan. 23, 1873), p. 416. 

Denver, Rocky Mountain News, Aug. 31, 1864. 

R[obert] N[ewton] Baskin, Reminiscences of Early Utah (Salt Lake City) 
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cial aid, however vital at an earlier time, had become rela- 
tively insignificant. Appointed officers were persuaded to 
relax their holds by political or financial pressure; their 
fields were restricted by legislation. The bulk of govern- 
mental operations, territorially as well as locally, proceeded 
much as operations after admission. When admission came, 
the transition was slight. The dispute over the recall of 
judges in Arizona, and its outcome, were fitting display of the 
political development of the last of the continental terri- 
tories, at the closing of the territorial frontier. 

The territory has persisted, however, and to the extent 
that the insular or non-contiguous territory during the last 
forty years has almost excluded its continental prototype from 
the popular mind. After 1898, the unit for and of democratic 
expansion on the social frontier became the unit of imperial- 
ist expansion beyond the old national frontiers. Recently the 
territory seems to have become a compromise with the neces- 
sity of giving some permanent form of government to such 
overseas dependencies as are to be retained. President Roose- 
velt’s executive order of May 29, 1934, constituting the Divi- 
sion of Territories and Insular Possessions in the Department 
of the Interior, promised to give new effectiveness to terri- 
torial organization, while showing that the frontier character 
of the territory was largely past. Henceforth, whatever the 
territory may be, it does not promise to be a transition to 
statehood. 

The territory has been, in effect, the official unit of Amer- 
ican expansion, being applied from the Ohio river to the 
Yukon. All over the western hemisphere, pioneers went out 
into unsettled regions in search of gold, furs, or homes. In 
predominion Canada the unit was a point, a wilderness post 
established by a great fur company for the prosecution of 
trade. In Mexico, there were points of occupation—missions, 
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presidios, pueblos . . . , but there were also political areas— 
the provincias internas, Nuevo México, California. The 
change from the Mexican state of Nuevo México to the Amer- 
ican territory of New Mexico in 1848-1850 thus was in a sense 
a lesser one than the change from the unorganized, jointly 
occupied area of Oregon Country to Oregon Territory in 
1846-1848. The distinctive quality of the American unit was 
that it carried not only national authority in facilitating set- 
tlement, but also American forms and ideas of self-govern- 
ment. The territory has been an omnibus vehicle of Ameri- 
can institutions and loyalties; moreover, it has transmitted 
the spirit which makes possible experimentation, the develop- 
ment of institutional modifications. Manhood suffrage, 
woman suffrage, prohibition, and the recall were territorial 
pioneers along with Earp, Whitman, and Sublette. And if 
the processes rudely shaped in the rude legislative chambers 
of the territory seem less exciting than the exploits of the 


Indian fighter and trader, they were no less a part of the 
many-sided process of frontier development. 





Peter Cartwright and Frontier Methodism 


in the Northwest 


MD 
CHARLEs J. TILLEY 


ELIGION had an important place in moulding and 
R shaping the culture of the West. By the latter part of 


the eighteenth century, many denominations had 
arisen and had fruitfully established themselves in the new 
nation. From the colonial period, Congregational Puritan- 
ism had left its impact upon the New England tradition; Ger- 
man pietism had won its way into the middle colonies; while 
Anglican formalism had made but little influence in the 
upper section of the southern colonies. 

The Revolutionary war somewhat stunned the religious 
state of America, but a few years after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis to General Washington, this situation changed. Two 
sections in the country were ripe for new religious expres- 
sions: the region west of the Alleghenies and the section 
southwest of Pennsylvania. In 1734, under the inspiring 
preacher, Jonathan Edwards, the revival technique was intro- 
duced into American religion. This method made religious 
expression in America uniquely different from that of Europe, 
the Near East, or the Far East. Edwards is characterized as 
the leading religious spirit in the colonial period and perhaps 
its greatest preacher." 

Theological differences had but little effect upon this 
American religious technique. Although much dissension 
arose over Calvinistic and Armenian doctrines in America, 
these theological differences had no dissenting influence upon 


1. William Warren Sweet, The Story of Religion in America, p. 260; ibid., 
Religion in Colonial America, p. 100. 
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the psychology of the American revival. John Wesley's 
disciples who followed the Armenian creed suffered but little 
from the Calvinistic theology of Jonathan Edwards on mat- 
ters of the revival technique. They fought over doctrines but 
codperated in the revival sensation that came in Kentucky in 
1801 and 1802. 

Another factor, even more influential, to affect the later 
revival was the Shakers, a religious sect whose technique con- 
sisted of bodily movements and extreme emotional outbursts 
of ecstasy. Much of this spirit shaped the camp meeting 
movement, which became so famous and influenced the spirit 
of the revival. By the end of the eighteenth century these 
influences, combined with a new national spirit, helped to 
shape the psychology of the American frontier. As emigrants 
from New England, New York, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
came into the region along the Ohio, new opportunities to 
exercise this frontier expression were opened. 

Increase in population along the Ohio caused the people 
who had come into this region to think in terms of organizing 
a new state. This consciousness of statehood led the people 
to draw up a constitution, and to request Congress to accept 
Ohio asa state. The request was granted, and Ohio, in 1803, 
became the first state to be created out of the public domain. 
Soon after Ohio became a state, other emigrants settled far- 
ther west in Indiana territory, and, as these people migrated 
westward, opportunities for the propagation of the gospel 
became greater. 

Preachers of different denominations traveled with those 
wandering peoples as they crossed the Alleghenies and settled 
in new lands along the Ohio. They lived and preached, 
worked and prayed, fought and enforced the law among the 
frontiersmen. 

Among one group of preachers who followed the spirit of 
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the frontier life were the Methodist circuit riders, who became 
the most successful in carrying religion to the frontier. Bishop 
Asbury’s circuit-rider system was better suited to frontier life 
than any other method.?, Under Bishop William McKendrie, 
his successor, the system was improved, and Methodism was 
able to stand against any obstacle in the frontier. McKendrie 
was responsible for setting up “the flexible and efficient con- 
ference machinery of bishops, presiding elders, preachers, 
exhorters, and class leaders, so aptly fitted to frontier condi- 
tions and so successful in managing Methodist affairs in 
widely scattered and sparsely settled communities.”* The 
circuit rider is described as: 

. . . Aman of little or no formal education; in fact, he was often 
antagonistic to learning. He was a man of faith and prayer. But though 
he knew little of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, and was unacquainted with 
theological history and literature, he knew his Bible thoroughly, and he 
knew his audience. He was looked upon with suspicion, and his 
methods were deplored by more orthodox and conservative ministers, 
and his zeal was the occasion for bitter quarrels and schisms within the 
western churches. But he carried the fire of the Great Awakening 
wherever he went . . . “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 


ye escape the damnation of hell?” cried one; then he thundered at his 
critics: “Gentleman, is that grammar?’’4 


The method of the circuit-rider system consisted of 
following the emigrants as the people moved into scattered 
and distant sections. The circuit rider was given a territory 
with a circumference of four or five hundred miles and told to 
cover it as quickly and efficiently as possible, visiting every 
settlement and attending to both community and individual 
needs.’ When he finished his round, he started again, trav- 
eling the same route. 

. William Warren Sweet, Methodism in American History, p. 113. 
. James M. Miller, The Genesis of Western Culture, p. 125. 
. Ibid., p. 49. 


. Walter B. Posey, The Development of Methodism in the Old Southwest, 
1783-1824, Pp. 35- 
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As this system developed more and more, the circuit rider 
was able to work more effectively and to adapt his message to 
frontier life. The frontier was in a rough and tough condi- 
tion. The preacher had to live and work under the most 
diverse conditions. 

Prior to the circuit rider in the West, preachers were very 
ignorant. Sermons were poorly constructed and inade- 
quately given. English was ignored, and rhetoric was scarcely 
used. On a certain Sunday a Hardshell Baptist minister 
preached a sermon entitled “Where the Lion Roareth and 
the Wang Doodle Mourneth for his First-Born,” each para- 
graph of which ended with the same refrain. Here is a 
sample of his oratory: 


I am an unlarnt Hardshell Baptist preacher of whom you've no 
doubt hearn afore, and I now appear here to expound the scriptures 
and pint out the narrow way which leads from a vain world to the 
streets of Jaroosalem; and my tex’ which I shall choose for the occasion 
is in the leds of the Bible, somewhar between Second Chronicills and the 
last chapter of Timothytitus; and when you find it, you'll find it in these 
words: “And they shall gnaw a file, and flee unto the mountains of 
Hepsidam, whar the lion roareth and the wang-doodle mourneth for 
his first-born.” 

Now, my brethering, as I have before told you, I am an oneddicated 
man, and know nothing about grammar talk and collidge high-falutin, 
but I am a plane unlarnt preacher of the Gospil, what's been foreor- 
daned and called to prepare a pervarse generashun for the day of 
wrath—ah! “For they shall gnaw a file, and flee unto the mountains of 
Hepsidam, whar the lion roareth and the wang-doodle mourneth for 
his first-born—ah!” 

My beloved brethering, the tex’ says they shall gnaw a file. It does 
not say they may, but shall. Now, there is more than one kind of file. 
There’s the hand-saw file, the rat-tail file, the single file, the double 
file and profile; but the kind spoken of here isn’t one of them kind nay- 
ther, bekaws it’s a figger of speech, and means going it alone and getting 
ukered, ‘‘for they shall gnaw a file, and flee unto the mountains of Hep- 
sidam, whar the lion roareth and the wang-doodle mourneth for its first- 
born—ah!” 
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Pass the hat, Brother Flint, and let every Hardshell Baptist shell 
out.é 

By 1800, the Methodist Episcopal church had grown con- 
siderably, which had created a problem for John Wesley, who 
was faced with the necessity of ordaining a bishop in America 
to carry on the work there. He secured agreement from the 
Church of England to send Dr. Coke to America with all 
privileges and rights to ordain a bishop in America. So, at the 
Christmas conference in 1784, Dr. Coke ordained Francis 
Asbury as bishop; thus, at this conference the Methodist 
Episcopal church of the United States was born. 

Between the Christmas conference and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, Methodism had proved itself worthy 
of following the frontier development in the West. It was 
strong in New York and the Middle Atlantic states. Devereau 
Jarratt had gone into the Carolinas and Virginia. Enthusi- 
asm all through the South and Atlantic coast regions was 
strong. And in 1800 the Western conference was organized. 
This is notable as being the first conference across the Alle- 
ghenies in the region along the Ohio.’ 

One of the outstanding characters to help carry Method- 
ism into the Old Northwest was Peter Cartwright. Born in 
Amherst county, Virginia, September 1, 1785, his parents 
soon moved with him to Kentucky, settling first in Lincoln 
county and afterward in Logan county. His mother was a 
Methodist; and as soon as the family was settled in their new 
home, their cabin was open to the circuit rider. 

Although Peter was a wild youth who spent much of his 
time in horse-racing, card-playing, and dancing, he was con- 
verted in 1801,° and, one month after his conversion, joined 
the Methodist Episcopal church. During the spring of 1802, 


6. Thomas D. Clark, The Rampaging Frontier, pp. 157-185. 
7. Sweet, The Rise of Methodism in the West, p. 102. 
8. James Leaton, History of Methodism in Illinois, p. 218. 
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he was licensed to exhort by Jesse Walker, preacher in charge 
of the Red River circuit. In the fall of that same year, he was 
authorized by John Page, presiding elder, to hold meetings, 
organize classes, and form a circuit in the new region near the 
mouth of the Cumberland river. He organized a small 
circuit of seventy members which became known as the 
Livingston circuit. In 1803, he was employed for one quarter 
by the presiding elder of the Red River circuit, before he was 
moved to the Wayne circuit to substitute for the pastor who 
was ill.® 

Cartwright joined the Western conference on October 2, 
1804, and was soon assigned to the Salt river and Shelby cir- 
cuits with the Reverend Benjamin Lakin, his senior, in the 
Kentucky district.° At that time William McKendrie, who 
later followed Bishop Asbury as bishop of the western terri- 
tory, was the presiding elder. 

During Cartwright’s ministry in the Wayne circuit, he 
engaged in some controversies with his Baptist comrades, who 
accused him of proselyting against them. He succeeded in 
winning many of the Baptist brethren into the Methodist 
Church. He states in his Autobiography: 

Many people flocked out; . . . I showed the inconsistency of the 
Baptist preachers, and laid it to them as well as my inexperience would 
permit; . . . I explained our rules, and invited all that were willing 
to join us, to come forward, and give me their hands and names. 
Twenty-seven came forward. . . . Before the year ended, we took into 


the Church there seventy-seven members, but my Baptist friends blowed 
almost entirely out.11 


At the annual conference of 1804, Cartwright was received 
into the Western conference and given an itinerant rank,’ 


9. Ibid., p. 219. 
. Sweet, The Rise of Methodism in the West, p- 98. 
. Peter Cartwright, Autobiography, edited by W. P. Strickland, p. 72. 
. Leaton, op. cit., p. 219. 
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owing to his experience in organizing a church of seventy- 
seven members. 

In this first year at the Red river and Shelby circuits, Cart- 
wright faced the hard task of serving the folk. Lakin had 
charge of running the circuits, but Cartwright’s task was to 
preach, to visit the people, and to care for the details of the 
church. He spoke of this first year as being the basis for his 
future ministerial career. As Cartwright faced the actual 
problems in the field and observed the work of the seminary- 
trained ministers of the Presbyterian and other churches, he 
became disgusted with the seminary-trained ministers. He 
saw a lack of spiritual preparation with their overwhelming 
knowledge of Greek, theology, and rhetoric, but no knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ. Cartwright states: 

Suppose, now, Mr. Wesley had been obliged to wait for a literary 
and theologically trained band of preachers before he moved in the 
glorious work of his day, what would Methodism have been in the 
Wesleyan connection today? Suppose the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in these United States had been under the necessity of waiting for men 
thus qualified, what would her condition have been at this time?!% 

By 1806, five districts had been formed in the Western 
conference.14 These districts were served by five presiding 
elders and thirty-three full itinerant ministers, with a total 
membership of 11,877; 2,277 new members were added in 
that year.15 Cartwright had served on the Scioto circuit in 
the Ohio district, having been given this assignment in 1805. 
The circuit extended from the Ohio river to Chillicothe, 
situated on that river, and crossed it near the mouth, at Ports- 
mouth. It was a four-weeks’ circuit and consisted of four 
hundred and seventy-four members. Dr. Tiffin, governor 
of Ohio, also a local preacher, was a member of his church.” 

. Cartwright, op. cit., p. 78. 
. Holston, Cumberland, Kentucky, Ohio, and Mississippi districts. 


5. Cartwright, op. cit., p. 83. 
. TIbid., p. 84. 
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In 1806, at the annual conference, Cartwright was ordained 
a deacon, and Bishop Asbury moved him from the Scioto cir- 
cuit to the Marietta circuit near the mouth of the Muskingum 
river.*7 

At the annual conference of 1807, Bishop Asbury moved 
Cartwright to the Barren circuit in the Cumberland district. 
Since this circuit was as large as that of Scioto, four weeks 
were used to cover the territory. The Barren circuit ex- 
tended from Barren creek, north of the Green river, to the 
head of Long river. While serving this charge, Cartwright 
had several controversies with the Baptists. One was in 
regard to the baptism of Brother L, who wanted to join the 
Baptist church, but was unable to be baptized by immersion 
on account of illness. The Baptist minister refused to receive 
him into his church.*® But Brother L was willing for Cart- 
wright to baptize him by sprinkling, and so he was received 
into the Methodist church. A few days later Brother L died. 
Many Baptists joined Cartwright‘s church on account of this 
experience. 

Between 1807 and 1812, Methodism grew considerably in 
the Northwest. On May 1, 1812, the first General conference 
to include the Western conference was held in New York,” 
at which time the Western conference was divided into the 
Ohio and Tennessee conferences, each consisting of six dis- 
tricts. Between these years Cartwright had served on several 
circuits. During the years 1808-1809, he worked on the Salt 
River circuit in the Kentucky district, and, at the annual 
conference of 1809, he moved to the Livingston circuit in the 
Cumberland district, the district wherein he had served be- 
fore joining the Western conference. He worked on the Liv- 


17. Ibid., p. 98. 
18. Ibid., p. 109. 
19. Ibid., p. 117. 
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ingston circuit two years, until the annual conference in 
1811; then he moved to the Wabash circuit.” 

In 1812, the year of the division of the Western confer- 
ence, Cartwright was assigned to the Wabash district in the 
Tennessee conference. That fall, Asbury appointed him 
presiding elder of the Wabash district, which included Vin- 
cennes in what is now Indiana; and Little Wabash and Fort 
Massack, in what is now Illinois. The rest of the district 
consisted of the Livingston, Christian, Henderson, Hartford, 
and Breckenridge circuits in Kentucky.”_ This territory was 
covered sixteen times a year. 

Cartwright was unhappy about his appointment as presid- 
ing elder of the Wabash district. He states, ‘I told Bishop 
Asbury that I deliberately believed I ought not to be 
appointed presiding elder, for I was not qualified for the 
office, but he told me there was no appeal from his 
judgment.”? 

The next year at the annual conference in October, 1813, 
the name of the Wabash district was changed to the Green 
River district. Vincennes, Little Wabash, and Massack cit- 
cuits were put into the Illinois district, and the Dixon and 
Dover circuits, which belonged to the Nashville district, were 
added to the new district. Cartwright was appointed presid- 
ing elder of the Green River district.”8 

From 1813 to 1824, Cartwright served on various circuits 
in the Tennessee conference. During these years Methodism 
grew and developed and spread from Eastern Tennessee to 
Illinois. In the fall of 1823, Cartwright asked Bishop Roberts 
to transfer him to the Illinois conference. The request was 
granted, and he went to Illinois after having served twelve 


20. Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West, p. 171 ff. 
21. Cartwright, op. cit., p. 126. 
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years in the Tennessee conference.** In the Illinois confer- 
ence, he was presiding elder of different districts until 1869. 

Up to 1823, Cartwright had lived through an interesting 
period in the development of the West. Indiana territory 
had been created in 1800, with General William Henry Har- 
rison as governor. The battle of Tippecanoe, in which Har- 
rison became so famous, was fought in 1811; and the war of 
1812 had brought serious hardships in the West. From 1815 
onward, anti-slavery sentiments became strong in the 
churches. Cartwright was an anti-slavery advocate, but he 
did not go as far as the abolitionists in his anti-slavery atti- 
tude.*> He opposed slavery, but never made an issue of it 
in his work. 

It was during this period that Cartwright won the title, 
“the backwoods preacher.”” Once when Cartwright was a 
guest minister in a Presbyterian church in Nashville, General 
Andrew Jackson entered the church after Cartwright had 
started his sermon. The host minister [a Mr. Mac] punched 
Cartwright, saying: “General Jackson has come in; General 
Jackson has come in.”** Cartwright, humiliated by the 
punch from his brother, spoke aloud: “Who is General Jack- 
son? If he don’t get his soul converted, God will damn him 
as quick as he would a Guinea negro.”** The next day 
Cartwright passed the hotel where General Jackson had spent 
the night, and the General said to him: 

You are a man after my own heart. I am very much surprised at 
Mr. Mac, to think he would suppose that I would be offended at you. 
No, sir; I told him that I highly approved of your independence; that 


a minister of Jesus Christ ought to love everybody and fear no mortal 
man. I told Mr. Mac that if I had a few thousand such independent, 
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fearless officers as you were, and a well-drilled army, I could take old 
England.28 

Religion on the western frontier was individualistic and 
democratic. People knew what they believed, and they were 
not afraid to tell it. The Methodists, Baptists, and Presby- 
terians, and all other denominational groups that thrived on 
the frontier were individualistic. 

One frontier religious group, however, was not demo- 
cratic. This was the Mormons. By 1834, the Mormons had 
been driven out of Independence, Missouri, and had settled 
in Nauvoo, Illinois, which they called “their new Zion.” 
Here the Mormons came in contact with the “backwoods 
preacher.” 

The Mormons faced persecution by all religious and poli 
tical groups. With their polygamy, and their communistic 
and autocratic nature, they faced perhaps the heaviest diff- 
culties of any church group on the frontier. 

Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, was a personal 
acquaintance of Peter Cartwright. They met on several occa- 
sions. Cartwright wrote: “I found him to be a very illiter- 
ate and impudent desperado in morals, but, at the same time, 
he had a vast fund of low cunning.”*® Smith had a somewhat 
high regard for Cartwright. Cartwright writes: ‘He [Smith] 
expressed great and almost unbounded pleasure in the high 
privilege of becoming acquainted with me, one of whom he 
had heard so many great and good things, and he had no 
doubt I was one among God's noblest creatures, an honest 
man.”*° Smith had a high regard for the Methodists. He 
believed that the Methodist system was nearer perfection than 
that of any other religious group, but he criticized it as 
stopping short at one point, “by not claiming the gift of 
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tongues, of prophecy, and of miracles.” Smith remarked to 
Cartwright: 


Indeed, if the Methodist would only advance a step or two further, 
they would take the world. We Latter-Day Saints are Methodists, as far 
as they have gone, only we have advanced further, and if you would 
come in and go with us, we could sweep not only the Methodist Church, 
but all others, and you would be looked up to as one of the Lord’s 
greatest prophets. You would be honored by countless thousands, and 
have of the good things of this world all that heart could wish.3! 


But this flattery did not last long. Smith's temptation of 
Cartwright failed, and, as is well known, Smith was killed by 
a mob in 1844. 





An Outline of the Temperance Movement 


MH 
EuGENE O. PORTER 


ERE Is a rather clear line of demarcation between the 
attempt of the “Dry” forces in this country to impose 
temperance by moral suasion and local prohibitory 

laws, and their program to impose national prohibition. 
The earlier phase was characterized by sentimentalism, relig- 
ious fervor, and, at times, by political action of a local nature. 
The latter phase, on the other hand, was characterized by 
direct political action with the resultant “pressure politics” 
aimed at Congress. The agency exerting this political pres- 
sure was the American Anti-Saloon league, organized in 
Washington, D. C., in December, 1895.1 Until 1913, how- 
ever, the Anti-Saloon league followed the earlier line of 


attack on alcoholic beverages and worked chiefly for local 
option; but in that year the League came out for national 
prohibition.? Thus the year 1913 may be taken to demark 
the two distinct movements. 


The above statement is true regardless of the fact that 
the National Prohibition party was organized in 1869* and 
nominated a presidential candidate in 1872 and quadren- 
nially thereafter. This party, however, proved to be a mere 
temperance agitator, a voice crying in the wilderness, and 
the temperance leaders came to believe that “agitation, per- 
suasion, [and] appeal” would not “arouse public sentiment 
against the liquor habit.”* Consequently the American 
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Anti-Saloon league was formed to serve as the “engineer 
corps’’® to bring about “prohibitory laws and enforcements.”® 
But the purpose of this paper is not to discuss the political 
activities of the Anti-Saloon league.” Its purpose rather is 
to trace the origin and growth of the temperance movement 
which preceded the era of turbulent agitation for national 
prohibition and, at the same time, to show some of the 
sentimentalism and religious fervor of that movement. 

It is sometimes claimed that the temperance movement 
had its beginning in the town of Moreau, Saratoga county, 
New York, in 1808, when Dr. Billy J. Clark, a physician, 
organized a small temperance society. But this organization 
was local in conception® and for that reason hardly marks 
the beginning of the temperance crusade. Moreover, the 
times were not ripe for such a movement. This is attested 
by several facts, one of which is that in 1816 the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church passed a 
resolution, not denouncing the liquor habit or traffic but 
merely prohibiting local preachers to manufacture or sell 
spiritous liquors.® Actually the temperance movement was 
a product of the Great Revival which gave birth to the 
“Great Eight’ reform societies and the innumerable lesser 
ones, such as the societies “to stop the carrying of mails on 
the Sabbath, and the wearing of corsets.”?° To be more 
exact, from the viewpoint of “effective, organized, [and] 
widespread agitation,” the aggressive temperance movement 
dates from 1826. That was the year in which the American 
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Temperance society was organized in Boston and also the 
year in which the Rev. Lyman Beecher printed his six famous 
Sermons on Temperance." 

The temperance societies as well as the other reform 
organizations were free from ecclesiastical control, yet in the 
beginning all were dominated by the “ “New School’ Pres- 
byterians, [the] liberals of the Great Revival.” Indeed, dur- 
ing the entire period under discussion, the temperance move- 
ment had no formal connection with the churches. It is a 
fact, however, that some denominations which were accused 
of caring “more for their sectarian peculiarities and less for 
the great substantial interests of society” had their own or- 
ganizations. This was true of the Methodist and Episcopal 
churches’ and also of the Catholic church, some members 
of which organized the Catholic Temperance society, the St. 
Mary’s Mutual Benevolent Total Abstinence Society,’* and 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America.* On the 
whole, however, all temperance societies and all churches 
co-operated in the crusade against alcoholic beverages. At 
the same time the public press gave editorial support to the 
cause of temperance, especially in the decades preceding the 
Civil war, and many editors gave column space in their 
newspapers to temperance writers. 

As was pointed out, the formation in 1826 of the Ameri- 
can Temperance society marked the beginning of the tem- 
perance movement. The organizing of this society was 
followed by the formation of many others. At first these 
were merely local in their scope but soon were federated 
into state organizations. By 1831, the temperance societies 
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in the several states claimed a membership of 170,000." The 
following year the executive committee of the New York 
society estimated the number of local groups within the state 
at 1,500 and the total membership at nearly 200,000.1* This 
unparalleled growth continued, and by the end of 1832 the 
American Temperance society declared in a pamphlet his- 
tory, The Temperance Reformation, that ‘more than a mil- 
lion of our countrymen have renounced the use of ardent 
spirits.”*7 

One of the eariiest of the national societies and possibly 
the most important one during the “Prudish "Thirties” was 
organized in 1833 when 440 delegates from twenty-six states 
met in Philadelphia and formed, on a federation basis, the 
United States Temperance union. Three years later Ca- 
nadian groups were admitted to membership and the name 
of the society was changed to the American Temperance 
union.’* That the temperance movement was popular during 
this period is evident from the fact that in 1833 the Con- 
gressional Temperance society was organized with Lewis 
Cass, secretary of war, as its first president.’ 

Possibly one of the chief characteristics of the temperance 
movement was the striking evolution in its program. Until 
1836, the societies opposed merely the use of spiritous liquors; 
but in that year the Second National Temperance convention 
demanded total abstinence from all alcoholic beverages.*° 
With this pronouncement a large number of total abstinence 
societies was founded. The first and better known of these 
15. Povenmire, op. cit., p. 3. 

16. Boston (Mass.) Courier, January 30, 1832. 

17. Ibid., December 6, 1832. 
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was the Washingtonian Total Abstinence society, organized 
in 1840 in a saloon in Baltimore.?4 ~The Martha Washington 
Temperance society was the woman’s auxiliary of the Wash- 
ingtonians.** Many of these societies were secret in nature 
and had mutual benefit provisions. The Sons of Temper- 
ance, organized in New York City in 1842, was such a society. 
It was secret, had a ritual and password, paid four dollars 
a week to members during sickness and, in case of death, 
gave thirty dollars for funeral expenses.2* The Daughters 
of Temperance was the woman’s auxiliary of the Sons of 
Temperance. It was organized in New York City in 1843 
and was also a mutual association, paying weekly sick bene- 
fits. The Cadets of Temperance was organized by the Sons 
society in 1846. It accepted for membership boys in age 
from ten to eighteen.** 

Other national societies organized during the ‘Mad 
Forties” to further the cause of total abstinence were the 
Temple of Honor; the Independent Order of Good Samari- 
tans and its auxiliary, the Daughters of Samaria, both mutual 
benefit societies; the Friends of Temperance; the United 
Friends of Temperance; the Band of Hope; and the Inde- 
pendent Order of Rechabites.** This last-named society was 
organized in Salford, England, in 1835, and was early brought 
to the United States. Its branches or local groups were called 
tents. There were male and female tents as well as junior 
tents for both sexes. The society was secret and ritualistic 
with three degrees. The first degree was the Knight of Tem- 
perance; the second, the Knight of Fortitude; and the third, 
the Coveted Knight of Justice. One of the last of the im- 
portant societies to be founded during this period was the 
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Independent Order of Good Templars, organized in 1851. 
It likewise was secret with a ritual, password, and sign.’ 

All of these societies worked for total abstinence through 
the individual, demanding an oath of all applicants for mem- 
bership. In fact, new members were sought in pledge-signing 
meetings which reached the fever of religious revivals. A 
good example of the pledge was that taken by the Wash- 
ingtonians:?" 

Whereas, the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage is productive of 
pauperism, degradation, and crime and believing it is our duty to 


discourage that which produces more evil than good, we therefore pledge 
ourselves to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 


The Sons of Temperance took a somewhat similar pledge: 
“I will neither make, buy, sell, nor use as a beverage, any 
spiritous or malt liquors, wine, or cider.’’** 

The pledge-signing temperance societies were a step in 
the natural evolution of the prohibition movement. During 
this movement which extended from 1846 to 1856, thirteen 
states enacted some form of prohibitory legislation. As one 
writer points out, “In the early fifties it was comparatively 
easy to secure the adoption of a prohibitory law.” It was 
“almost comparable to getting laws against dueling, lotteries, 
or any other recognized evil. There is no doubt that up to 
1855 the prohibition movement was much more popular 
than the abolition movement.” 

The prohibition movement resulted from the realization 
that temperance could not be brought about by pledges of 
self-denial. During this period the movement assumed two 
aspects, agitation for “no-license” and demand for state-wide 
prohibition. “No-license” may be explained as refusal on 
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the part of the state to grant licenses for the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. In most cases the states permitted counties and 
towns to decide the licensing question by popular vote. Sev- 
eral states including New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and Georgia adopted no-license laws, and Michigan in 1850 
and Ohio in 1851 placed such provisions in their new con- 
stitutions of those years.*° But this movement failed because 
in most communities the saloons continued to operate with- 
out licenses. 


As for state-wide prohibition, the first state to enact a 
prohibitory law was Maine in 1846, but this legislation 
proved largely ineffective. The history of state-wide prohi- 
bition really begins, therefore, with the Maine law of 1851 
which became a model for the other states. This law pro- 
hibited the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
provided for search and seizure upon complaint of three 


persons, and confiscation of liquor illegally owned. However, 
both aspects of the prohibition movement came to a sudden 
close in 1856. As a matter of fact, after New Hampshire 
adopted her prohibitory law in August, 1855, no other state 
followed that path until the 1880's, and during that time 
several of the prohibition states returned to the saloon. By 
the middle of the Civil War only five of the thirteen prohi- 
bition states remained and by 1875, two of these, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, had likewise abolished prohibition.” 
Thus the reconstruction years were, from the viewpoint 
of the temperance worker, the “American Dark Ages,” for 
as John G. Woolley points out, ““The Temperance work of 
half a century lay in ruins.’’*? Blame was naturally placed 
upon the political party in power at the time of repeal. For 
30. Ibid., pp. 24-5. 
31. Ibid., p. 39. The Territorial Legislature of Oregon adopted prohibition 
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instance, the prohibitory laws of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut were repealed by the Republican Party and conse- 
quently that Party was severely condemned.** Generally 
speaking, however, the Democratic Party was looked upon 
as the enemy of temperance because the hordes of immigrants 
usually affiliated with that Party, especialy in the cities, and 
they were always opposed to prohibitory measures. Thus 
when the Democratic Party captured control of Ohio in 1874, 
The Highland News, an ardent champion of temperance, 
editorially lamented: “On a platform of repudiation, infla- 
tion, anti-temperance, and general cussedness, the Demo- 
cratic party yesterday carried the State of Ohio by a decided 
majority.’’*4 

But regardless of the fact that temperance as a political 
issue was buried during the Civil War and the years immedi- 
ately following, sentimentalism and religious fervor in the 
temperance movement flared up with a new and invigorated 
life. This was the period of the praying bands of women, 
the Woman’s Crusade. It originated almost simultaneously 
in several towns where lectures had been given by Dr. Dio 
Lewis in 1873,"° although Hillsboro, Ohio, is generally 
accredited with being the birthplace of the movement.** As 
early as 1869, however, there were a few scattered places 
which experienced concerted woman’s temperance work. 
Highland County, Ohio, was one such place and there we find 
that in January, 1869, 

Twelve ladies, resident of Pagetown, accompanied by a band of 


music, and with flags flying, approached the house of Brooks and Town- 
send, broke in the door with an ax, rolled out two kegs of whiskey and 
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one keg of brandy. The heads of the kegs were bursted and the liquor 
spilled on the ground. The ladies were arrested.37 


This quotation, however, does not give a true picture of 
the work of the women, for not always was property destroyed. 
The following is a more accurate description of their methods: 


The street work on Saturday last, the 18th, was begun at 8 a. m., 
closing at 8 p. m. and was exceedingly satisfactory; as all engaged in it 
were intensely earnest in the good work. The hymns sung were beauti- 
ful, the prayers solemn and impressive, and the passages of Scripture 


read to the point, all feeling that the word of God could not return 
void.38 


Out of this upheaval, known as the Woman’s Crusade, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union came into. being 
with its pledges and bows of white ribbons.*® The birthplace 
of the idea for a national woman’s temperance league was 
Lake Chautauqua, New York, but the organizing convention 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on November 18, 19, and 20, 


1874. The object of the union, as expressed in Article II of 
the Constitution, was: “to educate public sentiment up to the 
level of total abstinence, to train the young, reform and save 
the inebriate, and hasten the time when the dram-shop shall 
be banished from the street by law.’’*° 

In its earlier years, the W.C.T.U. paid little attention to 
politics, but Miss Frances E. Willard, the Union’s president, 
came to favor codperation with the National Prohibition Party 
—‘‘Gospel Politics,” she called it. But the Burchard allitera- 
tion of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” aided in defeat- 
ing the Republican Party in the national election of 1884 and 
much of the blame for that defeat was placed upon the Prohi- 
37. Pomeroy (Ohio) Telegraph, January 24, 1869. 
38. Highland News (Hillsboro, Ohio), April 23, 1874. 
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bition Party. Thus there developed strong opposition to that 
Party and this was reflected upon the W.C.T.U. to refrain 
from such close codperation with it.4t This pressure caused a 
split in the Woman’s Union and the organizing of the Non- 
Partisan W.C.T.U. This organization lasted for several years 
but never gained very many followers. 

The 18go’s saw a counter proposal to prohibition, the 
dispensary system. A few prohibitionists in the beginning of 
this movement favored the idea, “thinking it might be an 
improvement over the license system and a step to prohibi- 
tion.” The idea was copied from the Gothenburg system of 
Sweden and provided for a state monopoly of both the whole- 
sale and retail trade of alcoholic beverages. The movement 
was launched in South Carolina in 1893, although previous to 
that date there had been a few local dispensaries in Georgia. 
However, the “Dry” leaders came to believe that the dispen- 
sary system was merely an attempt of the “Wets” to ward off 
prohibition and therefore the system was discredited. 

Meanwhile the tide of local option was rolling onward, 
guided by the newly organized Anti-Saloon League, the 
W.C.T.U., and, after 1904, by the Woman’s Prohibition Club 
of America. This Club, organized in Indianapolis, was really 
formed for the purpose of inducing men and women to vote 
for the Prohibition Party, but it also worked for local option, 
especially for state-wide prohibition. Local option was a 
method whereby political sub-divisions were enabled by the 
state legislature to outlaw the liquor traffic by popular vote. 
Waves of local option had swept over the country at intervals 
from 1833, as for example, during the period of “‘no-license” 
agitation, but from 1895 to 1913 the movement was greatly 
intensified. Between 1907 and 1909, six southern states 
41. Colvin, op. cit., p. 283. 
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adopted some kind of prohibitory law and by 1914 nine states 
had accepted state-wide prohibition while several others had 
provided for local option. But by 1913 the local option 
movement had reached its limits, the prohibitionists believed, 
and yet the national per capita consumption of liquor had not 
been reduced. In fact, liquor consumption in the United 
States had been steadily increasing. Consequently the “Dry” 
forces decided that the only solution of the alcoholic problem 
lay in national prohibition.** And thus ended an era in the 
temperance movement. 


To summarize it may be well to repeat the several phases 
of the temperance movement, although, it must be remem- 
bered, all phases overlapped and some continued during the 
entire era. From 1826 to 1836, abstinence by pledge from 
ardent spirits only was sought; 1836 to 1846, total abstinence 
by pledge from all alcoholic beverages; 1846 to 1856, agitation 
for ‘‘no-license” and for state-wide prohibition; 1856 to 1874, 


the “Dark Ages,” a recession in the movement; 1874 to 1894, 
the Woman’s Crusade, including the activities of the 
W.C.T.U. and also the short-lived demand for the dispensary 
system; and finally, from 1895 to 1913, intensified demands 
for local option. 

Thus it is seen that the temperance movement has had an 
interesting if erratic history. But the propaganda of the 
movement is no less interesting. Only a few quotations from 
the newspapers of the day are needed to prove this statement. 
The two following quotations were carried by the United 
Press and therefore given wide publicity: 

One bushel of corn, worth in Iowa some 20 cents, will make 3 
gallons of alcohol, worth $1. to $2. per gallon. By putting strychnine, 


another name for nux vomica, a rank poison, into the malt, a bushel 
will make 4 gallons. Then, after distillation, by adding deadly night- 
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shade, etc., with 4 gallons more of water, there are 8 gallons of equally 
intoxicating drink from one bushel of corn. 

A druggist in Cincinnati ordered from New York two hogsheads 
of the best brand of French brandy, for medical purposes. 

To test them Dr. Cox poured some in a glass and inserted a steel 
blade, and in fifteen minutes the brandy turned black, and the steel a 
bright copper color. 

An analysis showed that the brandy contained nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid, prussic acid, guano pepper, and fusil oil. The druggist refused 
to pay.45 


An item in the Boston (Massachusetts) Advertiser of 
March 20, 1874, and reprinted in scores of newspapers in 
other states, shows the sentimentalism attached to the 
Woman's Crusade: 


The temperance question is receiving a great deal of attention in 
East Douglas at present. On Fast Day a union mass-meeting was held, 
and a committee of ladies and gentlemen appointed to wait on the 
liquor dealers. On Saturday the ladies called upon one of the principal 
saloons, the proprietor Mr. L. Simpson, having refused to see the gentle- 
men, and were received very politely. He was asked if he thought it 
right to sell liquors, and responded, “Yes, as right as for grocers to 
sell groceries.” 

One of the ladies then read several passages from the Bible, 
remarked, “Let us see what the Lord says." On hearing the Scriptures 
relating to the anger of the Lord with drunkards and those who sell 
liquors, the proprietor turned pale, trembled violently, and clutched the 
counter convulsively for support. The many loungers in the saloon 
were stupefied, and only offered assistance when urged by the ladies. 
On being led into another room he cried several times: “O God, have 
mercy on my soul.” Immediately his tongue began swelling, filling his 
mouth to such an extent as to render it impossible to articulate. 

The ladies did all in their power to render him comfortable, and a 
physician was sent for, who, on arriving, pronounced it a case of apo- 
plexy, and in a short time the man died. The community was, of course, 
startled with the news, and the feeling for Mr. Simpson is intense. The 
ladies all agreed that it was the direct work of the Lord, and even some 
of the frequenters of the saloon acquiesced in this decision.*® 


But the sentimentalism of the temperance movement is 
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nowhere expressed better than in the doggeral verse of the 
day. These were published in the newspapers and, as many 
of the papers copied from each other, the verses were given 
wide circulation. The following rhymes were chosen at ran- 
dom from a rather large collection. An examination of these 
will show little difference in the sentiments expressed by 
the verses written during the several phases of the temperance 
movement. 


DASH TO THE FLOOR 


Dash to the floor that bowl! 
Dare not its sweets to sip! 
There's peril to the soul 
If once it touched the lips. 
Why will ye drown 
The God within? 
Avoid the sin! 
Ay, dash it down!4? 


And so on for six more verses. 


OUR NAMES ARE THERE 


(Sung to the tune “Our Flag Is There’’) 
Our names are there—our names are there, 
The temperance cause, behold how bright; 
Our names are there—our names are there, 
Behold it, view it with delight. 

Strong hearts have fought for that bright cause; 
Strong hands sustained it in its race; 

And oh, to see you hail the cause; 

Come up and sign the temperance pledge. 


That cause has stood the drunkard’s roar, 
With alcohol, so stout and brave; 

Strong hands have strove that cause to lower 
And found a speedy drunkard’s grave. 

That cause is known on every shore; 

We do declare a temperance hand, 

Alike sustained peace or war; 

It rings through every happy land. 


47- Western Star (Lebanon, Ohio) , May 18, 1838. 
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Here sign your name—here sign your name, 
For 'tis your future life to save 

For 'tis a list of gloried fame 

"Twill draw you from a drunkard’s grave; 
Then prize it proudly, speak its fame 

The temperance cause a victory’s won, 
Guard valiantly the sacred name; 

And with it let sweet voices run.*8 


LULU’S SPEECH 


I am a little temperance girl 
Just five years old; 

I wouldn’t drink a glass of wine 
If you’d fill the cup with gold. 

I have a little brother, 
We belong to the Band of Hope; 

I ‘spect there'll be no drunken men 
When he and I grow up. 

For, don’t you see, the little ones 
Are all going to join the Band, 

And we'll soon be great big temperance folks. 
Oh! won't that be so grand 

When there’s not a drunkard to be seen? 
For, don’t you think it’s queer, 

The first thing drunkards learn to drink 
Is the cider, wine, and beer! 

And so we belong to the Band of Hope, 
And we mean to be good and true; 

And all the little boys and girls 
We shall ask to join us, too.® 


8. Wheeling (Virginia) Times, July 15, 1841; also Guernsey County (Ohio) 
Times, July 24, 1841. 

49. L. Penney, ed., National Temperance Orator (New York: The National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 1874) , p. 88. 
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MH 


Alpha, University of Arkansas 


Dr. Fred H. Harrington has resigned his position as head of the 
history department at the University of Arkansas and has accepted an 
appointment as associate professor of history at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, acting head of the history department, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Harrington on July 1, 1944. Dr. Jories has been with the 
University of Arkansas since 1926. He is the author of numerous articles 
in well-known magazines. He is the editor of the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly. 


Dr. William Clarence Askew is a lieutenant with the naval forces 
in the Pacific area. 


New members of Alpha are Marian Gammill, Charlene Alice 
Majors, and Mary Margaret Mollica. 


Beta, University of Pittsburgh 


Captain Elbert R. Moses, Jr., has been, since December, 1943, 
commanding officer of the 2514th A. S. T. unit at George Washington 


University medical school and assistant professor in military science and 
tactics in the University staff. He is leaving soon to take up a new 
assignment overseas with the Armed Forces Institute. His wife, Mary S., 
also a member of Beta, is returning to her position with the Signal 
Corps, from which she has been on leave during the summer months. 
Recent initiates of Beta are W. Harry Archer, Jr., Jane M. Carey, 


Sister Mary Henry Hanse, Sister Miriam Fidelis Guinagh, and Catherine 
E. Mortle. 


Delta, Florida State College for Women 


Miss Carol Marshall, president of the chapter in 1941-42, has been 
appointed instructor in English at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
Miss Marshall received her M.A. from the University of Virginia and was 
a graduate assistant and holder of the McGregor fellowship as well as 
the Philip Francis duPont fellowship in English. She has also done 
graduate work at Columbia University. 


Zeta, Ohio State University 

Robert Florstedt is now a sergeant and is still stationed at Warren- 
ton, Virginia. 

Helen Wight (nee Jenkins), whose husband is a captain in the 
Medical Corps in India. has been a book editor of Chemical Abstracts, 
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a journal of the American Chemical Society. She is entering Columbia 
University Law School this fall. 

Lt. Robert E. Wetzel was killed in action in Italy in May, 1944. Lt. 
Wetzel was initiated into Zeta chapter on May 28, 1942, and left immedi- 
ately for the army, being stationed originally at Camp Walters, Texas. 

Zeta had a large group of initiates this summer, including James 
Michael Burtch, Jr.; Elizabeth F. Ellis, Marlin K. Farmer, Barbara 
Smiley Funk, Myra Grossman, John Andrew Heath, Margaret Hudson 
Johnson, Peggy Moffett, Stella Pruden, Janet Marilyn Riley, William L. 
Fisk, Winnifred J. Sugden, Joan C. Malavazos, Joan Becher, Eleanor B. 
Griffin, and Mary Jane Meyer. 


Iota, Colorado State College of Education 


Miss Meroe J. Outhouse received her M.A. degree at Greeley on 
presenting a thesis on “A History of Stanton County, Nebraska.” She 
has taught for more than twenty years in the Stanton high school, and 
has attended summer sessions at Wisconsin, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Colorado (Boulder). 

Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, chairman of the National Advisory Board, 
has been named Chief of Field Party for the “Servicio Codperativo 
Peruano-Norte Americano en Educacién” (Codperative Peruvian-North 
American Educational Service). His official title will be Director of 
the Service; it is a Peruvian appointment. The work is along educa- 
tional lines, specializing in health, teaching, vocational agriculture, and 
the teaching of English. The group'is composed of an equal number of 
American and Peruvian educators. Dr. Zimmerman will remain in 
Peru for two years, with headquarters in Lima. 

Dorothy Jean Bear, Jean Carson, M. Almeda. Dickerson, and Lola 
June Montgomery were initiated in the chapter a few months ago, and 
more recently Nye Johnson, Eldon R. Bowers, Robert Emory Hull, 
Dorothy Ann Redmond, and Clara W. Beazley. 


Lambda, Kansas State Teachers College 


Grace Hiatt Burkhead, Helen Louise Campion, and Phyllis Kistler 
were initiated at Lambda recently. 


Mu, Arkansas State Teachers College 


Martha McBrien is now Mrs. First Lieutenant Dean Henbest. 

Mary Virginia Westall will be missed in Royal Rooters, Delta Sigma 
Epsilon, and the Spanish club. 

Emily Hoover, Mu’s little darling (5’3”) who has tripped the light 
fantastic at every dance will be a social loss. 

Mary Irby, daughter of the president of our college, leaves us with 
memories of the most sought after blonde next to Veronica Lake. 
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La Nelle Siegle, the one member of our chapter elected to Who's 
Who, and past president of Alpha Chi and the Spanish Club, will leave 
a big gap in our fraternity. 

Margaret Compton became Mrs. Lieutenant J. B. Lawson and now 
happily waits for him while he ferries bombers Over There. 

Emma Jo Hervey, our hard-working pilgrim, turned out a glorious 
wartime edition of our annual, The Scroll. 

S. C. Tucker, our last man, spent the past summer at the University 
of Arkansas, working toward that M.A. This fall he is at El Dorado, 
Ark., acting as assistant football coach. 

The following seniors spent the summer at the University of Mexico 
doing graduate work in Spanish: Mary Virginia Westall, Emily Hoover, 
Mary Irby, and La Nelle Siegle. 

Our pledges are Janice “Yankee” Lessom, Beatrice Patterson, and 
Vernona Beason. 

New officers: Joyce Lively, president; Ruth Crumby, vice-president; 
Janice Lessom, secretary-treasurer; Dr. D. D. McBrien, sponsor. 


Nu, Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Dorothy Ballard Snoey, E. Michael Hinds, Lilly Cross, and Pearl 
Adelia Rude were elected to membership in July. 


Xi, University of Southern California 

Bobby Jones, three-year Trojan varsity football star and alumnus 
of the class of '42, is now a first lieutenant in the Adjutant General's 
department and is stationed with the Replacement and School Com- 
mand Headquarters at Birmingham, Alabama. Lt. and Mrs. Jones are 
anticipating their first blessed event. 

Summer initiates of Xi are Mary-Jane Allen, Frances McNeill Alsup, 
Harold Reed Cook, Harold LaVerne Fischer, Veda Mae R. Glesby, 
Caesar A. Hernandez, Edmund A. Schwartz, Louis Ronan Emme, and 
Mereida Trenear Wann. 


Pi, Louisiana State Normal College 


The new members of Pi are Rita Kathryn Henry, Doris M. LeBlanc, 
Grace King, and Mildred M. Humphreys. 


Sigma, University of New Mexico 

Helen Looney Parker has been enrolled for the past year in the 
School of Nursing at Ohio State University. 

Sigma held an initiation and banquet for eight new members at 
Chano’s on October 15. Gertrude Armijo, Marguerite Adair, Mary 
Catherine Darden, Roberta Hart, Myrtle Hennessy, John Milstead, 
Paul Robinson, and Maurice Simon were the honored guests. Dean 
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George P. Hammond spoke on “An Experiment in International Cul- 
tural Relations,” giving an account of the Summer School of the 
National University of Mexico. 


Upsilon, Waynesburg College 


Four new members were added to our chapter in May. They are 


Jeanne Crosby, Lois Teal Hartley, John Sayers Holleran, and Virginia 
Lee Taylor. 


Alpha Alpha, Lehigh University 


John A. Kaufmann, one of our charter members, was graduated 
from Mt. Airy Seminary in June. During the summer months, he 
served as supply pastor at the Epiphany Lutheran church in South 
Temple, Pennsylvania. This fall he returned to the Seminary as a 
Fellow in the Graduate School and an instructor in the Seminary. 


Neal Bergstresser is a corporal at the motorized cavalry unit at 
Camp Rucker, Alabama. 


Alpha Delta, Marquette University 


Lt. John E. Pederson, USMC, is now on an island in the South 
Pacific which was taken from the Japs by the Marines. More than this 
cannot be told just now because of censorship. 

In formal initiation ceremonies at Drexel Lodge on the evening 
of May 24, Mary Ann Stendel, Paula Meyer, Babetta Meyer, and 
Helen Neunes were admitted to membership in Alpha Delta chapter. 

Captain Lombardi, commanding officer at General Mitchell Field, 
addressed fraternity members that evening at a dinner in the Colonial 
room at the Hotel Knickerbocker. A veteran of many months of 
service in “flying the hump,” Captain Lombardi brought to his hearers 
a realization of the splendid work that American airmen are doing in 
the China-India theater. 

New officers of Alpha Delta are Virginia Berg, president; Gladys 
Caughlin, vice-president and historian; Mary Patti, recording and cor- 
responding secretary; Patricia Barnes, treasurer; and Rev. Raphael N. 
Hamilton, S. J., faculty sponsor. 


Chi, University of California 


Dr. Bernard J. Holm, a member of the editorial board of THE 
Historian, has resigned his faculty position at the University of Mary- 
land to assume the pastorate of a church in Washington, D.C. He con- 
tinues to do some editorial work for the American Historical Review. 

First Lieutenant C. B. O’Brien is stationed in Italy with the Histori- 
cal Section of the Intelligence Division, Army Air Corps. While there 
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he has seen Bud Ramsauer and Wayne Vucinich, both former University 
of California history students. 


Alpha Zeta, John B. Stetson University 


During the past year or more, Dr. G. Leighton LaFuze served on the 
war history staff of the University of Florida and taught trainees in the 
Army Specialized Training program and the Army Air Forces. He also 
served as professor of history and political science in the University of 
Florida summer school. During the coming year, he will be at the 
University of Virginia. 


Phi, University of Minnesota 


Sylvia S. Autio has been promoted from ensign to lieutenant, jg, 
and is still stationed in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Captain James R. Eckman, now on duty in the Preventive Medi- 
cine Service, Medical Intelligence Division, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Army, Washington, D. C., received the master of arts 
degree in history on June 5, 1944, from Georgetown University. He is 
continuing work for a doctorate, originally started at the University of 
Minnesota under Dr. August C. Krey and Dr. Richard E. Scammon, and 
at Georgetown University is studying under Dr. Tibor Kerekes, chief of 
the department of history, and Dr. Olegard P. de Sherbowitz-Wetzor, 
associate professor of history. 

New members of Phi are Oliver S. Andresen, Jr., Alice Loraine 
Bateson, Irene S. Berde, Alfred J. Betchwars, James Henry Fitzgerald 
Brewer, Shirley E. Garlock, Elspeth J. Gurley, Robert B. Johnson, 
Charles D. Kranz, Ruth Berg Levine, Lorna Jean Mackay, Jeanne V. 
Martin, Lucille E. Maves, Willis McConahy, Kenneth W. Norquist, Ruth 
Vernette Phelps, Elizabeth E. Roth, Carol Mae Sandstrom, Ruth 
Schmiege, Maxine Skoedopole, Viola M. Thiel, Lewis H. Thomas, 
Jeane C. Traphagen, Charles Wilson ‘Turner, Frances Antonia Usenik, 
Margaret Varnay, and William Gordon Wintheiser. 


Psi, Kent State University 


Ensign C. E. Brownwell’s address is USS-SC-1292, F.P.O., New York, 
- f. 

Pearl M. Rankin received her master’s degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh in August. While there, she was initiated into Delta Pi 
Epsilon, a business education honorary. For the past three years, she 


has been in the commercial department at Roosevelt High School at 
Kent, Ohio. 


Omega, Gettysburg College 
Ralph Stehley is in the U. S. Army, stationed in France. 
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